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Measuring  Citizen  Engagement: 

The  North  CaroUna  Civic  Index 


Kelley  O'Brien 


Kids  Voting  programs,  conducted 

in  tandem  with  adult  voting  on 

election  days,  help  young  people  get 

into  the  votmg  habit.  Clockwise, 

from  top  left:  Teens  mark  their 

ballots.  A  father  explams  the 

choices  to  his  son.  A  six-year-old 

poll  worker  helps  a  peer  complete 

his  ballot.  A  five-year-old  boy  puts 

his  ballot  in  the  box.  A  five-year-old 

girl  casts  her  vote.  Students  read 

their  ballots  ivhile  they  wait  to  vote. 


Engaging  citizens  is  a  common 
concern  of  public  officials.  A 
local  government  can  provide 
numerous  opportunities  for  its  citizens 
to  become  engaged  in  the  community, 
such  as  advisory  boards,  commissions, 
community  watch  groups,  and  public 
hearings.  Unfortunately  the  benefits  of 
these  efforts  are  lost  on  citizens  who 
choose  not  to  participate.  Many  people 
think  that  they  are  too  busy  to  partici- 
pate or  do  not  believe  that  their  views 
will  make  a  difference.  Often,  adult 
citizens  already  have  formulated  such 
attitudes  by  the  tmie  that  they  are  asked 
to  work  with  their  community  and  its 
leaders.  However,  North  Carolina  pub- 
lic officials  have  an  opportunity  to  shape 
the  civic  engagement  of  their  future 
constituents  and  the  state's  leaders-to- 
be — North  Carolina's  youth.  The  find- 
ings of  the  2003  North  Carolina  Civic 
Index,  the  first-ever  statewide  study  of 
youth  and  adult  civic  engagement,  offer 
some  rays  of  hope  for  citizen  involve- 
ment in  North  Carolina. 

In  May  2003  the  North  Carolina 
Civic  Education  Consortium  an- 
nounced the  results  of  the  2003  Civic 
Index.  It  was  conducted  after  years  of 
preparation  for  a  comprehensive,  scien- 
tific survey  of  North  Carolina  youth 
and  adults.  New  data  for  the  index 
came  from  a  statewide  telephone  survey 
about  citizenship  skills,  knowledge, 
attitudes,  behaviors,  and  opportunities. 
The  index  also  drew  from  existing  data 
on  civic  behavior  in  the  state,  including 
voter  turnout  rates,  charitable  giving, 
and  diversity  among  public  officials. 
This  first  index  measures  the  impact  of 
current  efforts  to  improve  civic  educa- 
tion across  the  state  and  establishes  a 
benchmark  for  future  measurements  of 
civic  engagement.  The  index  has  impli- 


cations for  all  sectors  of  North  Caro- 
lina: government,  education,  business, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  the 
general  public. 

This  article  provides  some  back- 
ground on  the  2003  Civic  Index,  des- 
cribes the  research  that  went  into 
compiling  it,  summarizes  its  findings 
and  recommendations,  and  discusses 
important  initiatives  that  have  resulted 
from  the  study. 

Background 

A  volunteer  work  group  of  the  Civic 
Education  Consortium  developed  the 
Civic  Index  in  response  to  a  lack  of 
comprehensive  and  meaningful 
measures  of  civic  engagement.  Existing 
measures,  such  as  voter  turnout  rates 
and  end-of-course  test  scores,  offered 
little  insight  into  the  preparation  of 
youth  to  become  engaged  citizens. 

According  to  Todd  McGee,  a  work 
group  member  and  director  of  com- 
munications at  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  County  Commissioners, 

Local  governments  m  North 
Carolina  are  viewed  favorably  by 
their  peers  across  the  nation,  so  it  is 
disturbing  that  the  citizens  of  the 
state  don't  share  those  views.  It  is 
hoped  the  results  of  the  Civic  Index 
will  spark  a  renewed  debate  across 
the  state  so  that  citizens  will  take  a 
more  active  role  in  shaping  the 
futures  of  their  communities. 


The  author  is  the  Civic  Index  Project  di- 
rector at  the  North  Carolina  Civic  Educa- 
tion Consortium,  a  stateivide  nonpartisan 
partnership  housed  at  the  School  of  Gov- 
ernment  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill.  Contact  her 
at  obrien@iosmail.ioe.unc.edu. 
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Related  Efforts  at  Civic  Engagement 


Community-Level  Benchmarking 
Projects 

■  National  Civic  League  Civic  Index: 
This  index  measures  a  community's 
"civic  infrastructure,"  which 
consists  of  the  skills,  practices,  and 
networks  that  communities  use 

to  make  decisions  and  solve 
problems.'  More  information  is 
available  in  the  National  Civic 
League,  The  Civic  Index:  Measuring 
Your  Community's  Civic  Health 
(Denver:  the  league,  1999). 

■  Knight  Foundation  Community 
Indicators  Project:  This  research- 
based  project  documents  changes 
in  the  quality  of  life  in  the  com- 
munities served  by  the  Knight 
Foundation.  More  information  is 
available  at  www.knightfdn.org/ 
default. asp?story=indicators/ 
index.html. 

■  Social  Capital  Community 
Benchmark  Survey:  Three  dozen 
community  foundations,  other 
funders,  and  the  Saguaro  Seminar 
of  the  John  F  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University 
joined  together  to  survey  nearly 
30,000  adults  on  how  connected 
they  are  to  family,  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  civic  institutions  on  a  local 
and  national  level.  More  information 
is  available  at  www.ksg.harvard.edu/ 
saguaro/communitysu(vey/in2c.html. 

Notes 


Selected  Civic  Engagement 
Projects 

■  The  Center  for  Information  and 
Research  on  Civic  Learning  and 
Engagement  (CIRCLE):  The 
organization  maintains  an  extensive 
list  of  youth  civic  engagement 
organizations.  The  list,  as  well  as  a 
more  comprehensive  database  of 
organizations,  is  available  at  www. 
civicyouth.org/practitioners/ 
index.htm. 

■  The  Civic  and  Political  Health  of  a 
Nation:  A  Generational  Portrait: 
This  report  of  a  national  study, 
which  was  funded  by  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  analyzes  two 
comprehensive  surveys  of  the 
nation's  civic  and  political  behavior 
and  chronicles  the  differences 
among  four  generations:  "DotNets," 
"Generation  X,"  "Baby  Boomers," 
and  "Matures."  More  information 

is  available  at  www.civicyouth. 

org/research/products/youth_ 

index.htm. 

■  Illinois  Civic  Engagement  Project: 
This  project  will  measure  and 
describe  the  level  and  forms  of  civic 
engagement  of  the  citizens  of 
Illinois,  and  help  them  enhance  and 
sustain  civic  engagement  for  the 
betterment  of  their  communities.^ 
More  information  is  available  at 
http://civic.uis.edu/. 


1 .  National  Civic  League,  Framework  of  the  National  Civic  League's  Civic  Index  (Denver:  the 
League,  n.d.). 

2.  CIRCLE:  The  Center  for  Information  and  Research  on  Civic  Learning  and  Engagement, 
Youth  Civic  Engagement  Projert,  available  at  wvvw.civicyouth.org/research/products/ 
youth_index.htm. 


Research 

\ brer  registrarion  and  voter  rurnour  in 
the  2000  election,  per  capita  charitable 
giving  to  United  Way,  and  diversit}- 
among  elected  and  appointed  officials 
in  North  Carolina  served  as  the  existing 
measures  for  the  Civic  Index.  However, 
because  this  information  did  not 
measure  the  broad  scope  of  civic  engage- 
ment, the  CiMC  Education  Consortium 


also  collected  data  \  la  a  statewide 
telephone  survey,  polling  nearly  775 
non-voting-age  youth. 

The  telephone  survey  focused  on  five 
areas  of  civic  engagement,  listed  below 
along  with  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
questions  posed  in  each  area: 

■    Civic  knowledge:  For  example,  can 
North  Carolina  youth  name  the 
state's  r\vo  U.S.  senators?  Are  thev 


familiar  with  the  duties  of  local 
governments? 

■  Civic  skills:  For  example,  are  North 
Carolina  young  people  confident  in 
their  ability  to  write  a  letter  expres- 
sing their  opinions?  Do  they  feel  that 
the)'  are  effective  at  weighing  pros 
and  cons? 

■  Civic  behavior:  For  example,  are 
the  state's  youth  participating  in 
ser\ice  activities?  Do  they  partici- 
pate in  school  clubs,  including 
political  clubs? 

■  Civic  attitudes:  For  e.xample,  do 
North  Carolina  youth  trust 
government — federal,  state,  or  local? 
Do  they  value  diversir.? 

■  Civic  opportunities:  For  example, 
do  the  schools  that  North  Carolina 
youth  attend  offer  service  opportu- 
nities? Where  do  young  North  Caro- 
linians get  their  information  about 
government?  Do  they  talk  about 
politics  at  home?' 

To  establish  a  benchmark  for  civic 
education  and  engagement,  the  Civic 
Education  Consortium  surveyed  about 
800  adults  on  the  same  questions. - 


North  Carolina:  A  National  Leader 

The  N.C.  Civic  Index  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation.  Cindy  Gibson, 
manager  of  the  Strengthening  U.S. 
Democracy  program  at  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  says,  "We 
at  Carnegie  Corporation  believe  that 
the  N.C.  Civic  Index  can  and  should 
be  used  as  a  template  for  assessing 
civic  participation  in  other  states 
because  it  culls  the  'best  of  the  best'  of 
the  civic  engagement  sur\'eys  that 
currently  exist." 

Further,  the  N.C.  Civic  Education 
Consortium  is  becoming  more 
prominent  on  a  national  level.  Gibson 
continues,  the  consortium  "is  one  of 
the  country's  best  examples  of  a  non- 
partisan partnership  that  effectively 
advocates  for  richer  approaches  to 
ci\ic  education  in  our  schools  and 
communities." 

(For  a  description  of  related  efforts 
in  other  states  and  on  the  national  level, 
see  the  sidebar  on  this  page.) 
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Findings 

The  2003  Civic  Index  yielded  some 
notable  findings.  Of  particular  interest 
were  differences  between  trends  in 
youth  and  adult  civic  engagement. 
Often  these  findings  mirrored  those  of 
similar  national  studies.  However,  in 
some  instances  North  Carolinians 
surpassed  their  national  counterparts. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  findings.^ 

North  Carolina  youth  have  a  high  level  of 
confidence  in  their  civic  engagement  skills, 
but  their  levels  of  political  involvement 
and  knowledge  of  government  are  /oiv. 

North  Carolina  youth  appear  to  have 
great  confidence  in  their  civic  engage- 
ment skills.  Substantial  majorities 
report  being  extremely  or  somewhat 
effective  at  each  of  the  civic  engage- 
ment skills  measured  m  the  Civic  Index 
(see  Figure  1). 

However,  the  state's  youth  generally 
have  lower  levels  of  civic  knowledge 
and  are  less  involved  in  political 
activities  than  their  voting-age  counter- 
parts (see  Figure  2).  A  majority  of 
youth  correctly  answered  seven  of  nine 
questions  about  their  political  knowl- 
edge, including  questions  about  local 
government  duties.  However,  only 
9  percent  named  both  of  North  Caro- 
lina's U.S.  senators,  and  only  31  percent 
reported  that  the  General  Assembly,  or 
the  legislature,  is  responsible  for 
making  state  laws.  Almost  one-third 
(31  percent)  of  adults  named  both  U.S. 
senators,  and  37  percent  noted  that  the 
General  Assembly  is  responsible  for 
making  laws. 


Youth  involvement  in  political  activities  is 
low,  but  their  level  of  volunteerism  is  high. 

Although  North  Carolina  youth  report 
relatively  low  involvement  in  politics, 
73  percent  say  that  they  volunteered  for 
some  type  of  community  service  in  the 
past  year.  This  discrepancy  between 
comniunitv  service  and  political 
involvement  mirrors  the  pattern  in 
North  Carolina's  adult  population, 
which  ranks  high  nationally  in 
charitable  giving  but  low  in  political 
involvement.^ 


Figure  1 .  Civic  Skills 
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Figure  2   Knowledge:  Youth-Adult  Comparison 
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Figure  3  Community  Involvement  by  Income 

(%  of  youth  who  were  involved  in  the  last  year) 
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Source  for  Figures  1-5:  North  Carolina  Civic  Education  Consortium,  Measures  of  Citizenship:  The  North  Carolina 
Civic  Index  (Chape!  Hiil:  the  ConsortJum,  2003),  available  at  wwv^.civics.unc.edu/pdfs/civicindex_report2003.pdf. 
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Successful  Noiih  Carolina  Programs  of 
Youth  Civic  Involvement  and  Education 


p 


armerships  benveen  local  governments  and  schools  in  North  Carolina  range 
from  longstanding  vourh  councils  in  large  cities  to  one-on-one  local 
government  davs  at  high  schools.  A  sampling  of  successful  programs  follows. 


Youth  Councils 

Youth  councils  are  rv-pically  sponsored  by  a  cm-  or  count)'  government.  Ideally 
these  councils  provide  youth  with  an  opponunirj'  for  therr  voice  to  be  heard. 
Some  examples: 

Asheville/Buncombe  County  Youth  Council 

Burlington  Youth  Council 

Cary  Teen  Council 

Cla\'ton  Youth  Council 

Concord  Youth  Council 

Gastonia  Youth  Advisory  Council 

Goldsboro  Youth  Council 

Greensboro  Youth  Council 

Hickory  Youth  Council 

Jacksonville  Youth  Council 

Kannapolis  Youth  Council 

Lewisville  Youth  Council 

New  Bern  Teen  Council  (Young  Adults  Active  m  the  Communit)') 

Oak  Ridge  Youth  Council 

Raleigh  Youth  Council 

Rocky  Mount  Youth  Council 

Swain  Count)'  Youth  Council 

Tobaccoville  Youth  Council 

Wilson  Youth  Council 

Youth  Representation  on  Other  Boards 

\'outh  also  can  provide  an  important  voice  on  other  boards.  Some  examples: 

Forsyth  County  Public  Library  Teen  Advisory  Council 

Morganton  Human  Relations  Commission  (teen  members  and  outstanding 

middle  and  high  school  students  of  the  year) 
Robeson  Counr\' Junior  Fair  Board 
Shelby  Human  Relations  Commission 
Thomasville  Human  Relations  Commission  lone  student  member) 

Local  Government/School  Partnerships 

Local  governments  can  partner  with  their  school  districts  to  provide  a  range  of 
opportunities  for  enhancing  curriculum  on  an  as-needed  basis.  An  example: 
Catawba  Count\'  Government  partners  with  high  schools  to  provide  speakers  and 
information  on  local  government  as  it  fits  into  the  curriculum.  Also,  in  the  1980s 
the  count)'  helped  develop  curriculum  on  local  government  for  third-,  eighth-, 
and  ninth-grade  classrooms. 

Local  Government  Days 

Local  government  days  allow  students  to  get  a  taste  of  local  government  through 
mock  meetings  of  commissioners  and  other  role-play  activities.  Some  examples: 
East  Rutherford  Fligh  School  in  Rutherford  Count}'  and  Wayne  Count)'  Schools 
offer  these  opportunities. 


More  than  half  (54  percent)  of  youth 
who  report  volunteering  indicate  that 
their  schools  arranged  the  experience.^' 
However,  youth  do  not  seem  to  be 
making  a  connection  beD.veen  their 
volunteer  ser\'ice  and  communit)' 
problem-solving.  Although  ~3  percent 
of  North  Carolina  youth  report  volun- 
teering in  the  past  twelve  months, 
only  26  percent  report  working  in 
their  communities  to  solve  a  problem 
during  that  time. 

North  Carolina  youth  also  report 
high  rates  of  participation  in  school 
clubs  (~~  percent),  but  20  percent  say 
that  their  schools  have  no  student  gov- 
ernment. The  absence  of  this  activit)" 
limits  their  opportunities  to  practice  or 
witness  political  engagement.  Similarly, 
only  26  percent  say  that  they  have  met 
or  talked  with  a  public  official  through 
school.  This  finding  is  an  indication 
that  their  classes  are  nor  r)'pically  pro- 
viding such  opportunities. 


Household  income  Is  the  most  consistent 
indicator  of  civic  knowledge  and 
engagement.  Race  Is  a  secondary  factor 

Income  is  by  far  the  most  consistent 
predictor  of  civic  engagement  among 
youth  and  adults  isee  Figure  3,  page  7). 
For  N.C.  youth  and  adults,  high 
income  is  positively  associated  with 
greater  confidence  in  civic  participation 
skills,  more  frequent  interaction  with 
people  of  a  different  race  or  culture, 
and  greater  likelihood  of  being  involved 
in  communit)'  and  political  activities. 
High  income  also  is  positively 
associated  with  trust  in  institutions: 
youth  in  high-income  households  report 
more  confidence  in  government,  small 
businesses,  the  militar)',  and  nonprofit 
groups  than  vouth  in  low-income 
households  do. 

More  than  nvice  as  many  high- 
income  youth  as  low-income  youth 
have  met  or  talked  with  a  government 
official.  Also,  low-income  youth  report 
fewer  civic  engagement  activities 
through  school  and  say  that  they  have 
learned  less  about  government  and 
communit)'  issues  from  their  classes. 

Race  too  has  some  impact  on  civic 
knowledge  and  engagement.  For  in- 
stance, whites  generally  express  higher 
levels  of  confidence  than  nonwhites  in 
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most  institutions,  especially  govern- 
ment and  nonprofits.  The  racial  civics 
gap  also  is  evident  in  the  lack  of 
diversity  among  elected  and  appointed 
officials  across  the  state  (see  Figure  4, 
page  10).  White  males  hold  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  these  positions, 
although  25  percent  of  the  state's 
population  is  nonwhite  and  more  than 
50  percent  is  female. 


North  Carolina  youth  and  adults  report  a 
low  level  of  trust  in  other  people's  motives; 
however,  youth  have  a  high  level  of  trust  in 
government  and  institutions. 

North  Carolina  youth  express  sub- 
stantially higher  confidence  in  all  levels 
of  government  and  in  nonprofit  organi- 
zations than  adults  do  (see  Figure  5, 
page  10).  Their  highest  reported  levels 
of  confidence  are  in  the  military,  79  per- 
cent; the  federal  government,  61  percent; 
and  Congress,  57  percent.  Comparable 
proportions  for  adults  are  73  percent, 
36  percent,  and  28  percent.''  Youth  and 
adults  have  the  least  confidence  in  large 
corporations  (30  percent  of  youth. 


Top:  Many  North  Carolina  students  are  required  to  take  part  in  service  learning. 
Here  a  high  school  student  fills  bags  of  pasta  for  clients  of  a  food  distribution 
program.  Bottom:  Former  N.C.  Senator  Howard  Lee  visits  a  university  campus  to 
participate  in  a  panel  discussion  between  state  legislators  and  students. 
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Figure  4  Diversity  in  Elected  and  Appointed  Offices 
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State       Council  State      UNC  Board      County     City/Town    Local  School 

Senate     of  State      Judges      Boards       of  Gov.        Commlss.      Council  Boards 
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51% 
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Figure  5  Confidence  in  Institutions  by  Race 
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34  percent  ot  adults),  '^'oung  people's 
second-lowest  level  of  confidence  is  in 
other  people's  motives  {jj  percent), 
whereas  adults  assert  much  higher 
levels  of  confidence  in  others'  motives 
(4S  percent).' 


Meaningful  classroom  dialogue  about 
current  events  and  relevant  issues  posi- 
tively influences  youth  civic  knowledge, 
anticipated  voting  behavior,  political 
engagement,  and  volunteerism. 

Youth  whose  cnics  classes  connect 
studies  to  real-life  issues  report  that 
they  have  learned  much  more  about 
civics  from  those  classes  than  do  youth 
whose  civics  classes  do  not  make  such 
connections.  Howe\er,  too  few  students 
seem  to  be  getting  these  opportunities 
through  school.  For  example,  fewer 
than  half  (49  percent)  report  being  m- 
\ol\-ed  in  civics  classes  that  connect 
studies  to  real-life  issues,  and  the  same 
proportion  sa\-  that  they  take  no  classes 


Nonprofit 
groups 


requiring  them  to  keep  up  with  politics 
or  current  events. 

Youth  who  have  had  a  public  official 
visit  their  classrooms  are  more  likely  to 
have  confidence  in  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  more  likely  to  view  govern- 
ment as  a  career  option  than  youth  who 
do  not  report  this  experience.  Unfortu- 
nately, students  rarely  get  this  opportu- 
nity; almost  75  percent  say  that  they 
have  never  met  or  talked  with  a  gover- 
nment official  at  school. 

(For  a  list  of  some  successful  partner- 
ships betAveen  local  governments  and 
schools,  see  the  sidebar  on  page  8.) 

Recommendations 

According  to  Debra  Henze\-,  director  of 
the  Civic  Education  Consortium,  two 
broad  recommendations  emerging  from 
the  findings  of  the  2003  Civic  Index 
merit  special  attention: 

■    We  must  help  xoitiig  peop '?  turn 
their  complacency  about  the 


State  Policy  Summit 


With  support  from  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Pub- 
lic School  Forum,  and  the  North  Car- 
olina School  Boards  Association,  the 
Civic  Education  Consortium  will  host 
a  North  Carolina  Policy  Summit  on  the 
CIVIC  mission  of  schools  on  December 
4,  2003.  This  will  be  a  small  event  at 
which  state  and  local  education  policy 
makers  can  focus  on  ways  to  pro- 
mote more  effective  civic  education 
practices  in  K-12  schools.  State  Farm 
Insurance  is  sponsoring  the  event. 


current  political  and  election 
systems  into  constructive  action. 
Just  as  we  must  help  students  see 
that  democracy  is,  by  definition, 
messy  and  prone  to  disagree- 
ment, we  also  have  to  admit  that 
young  people,  and  many  adults, 
have  valid  concerns  about 
"politics  as  usual. "  The  political 
system  could  certainly  be  im- 
proved, but  such  reforms  will  not 
happen  if  young  people  continue 
to  opt  out  of  voting  and  other 
political  activities. 

We  must  send  a  clear  message 
that  It  is  just  as  important  for 
North  Carolina  to  prepare  young 
people  for  effective  civic  partici- 
pation as  it  is  to  prepare  them  for 
work.  These  two  roles  are  not 
mutualh  exclusive  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  and  free-marlzet 
economy.  This  means  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  one 
for  the  other.'^ 
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As  stated  earlier,  the  findings  of  the  2003 
Civic  Index  have  implications  for  all  sec- 
tors of  the  state's  communities:  govern- 
ment, grass-roots  organizations,  schools, 
and  parents.  The  simple  strategies  that 
follow  offer  ways  in  which  each  of 
these  sectors  can  work  to  enhance  civic 
engagement  among  young  people. 

Strategies  for  Public  Officials 

Engage  Young  People 

The  positive  connection  between  inter- 
action with  public  officials  and  youth 
confidence  in  government  means  that  all 
public  officials — elected  and  appointed 
—  should  create  opportunities  to  talk 
with  young  people  and  find  effective 
ways  of  involving  youth  in  government 
programs,  services,  and  decision  making. 

Strategies  for  Youth  Programs 

Link  Service  and  Citizenship 

Most  of  North  Carolina's  young  people 
are  involved  in  community  service.  Such 
experience  will  have  a  stronger  impact 
on  their  civic  knowledge  and  school 
involvement  if  it  more  clearly  addresses 
real  community  problems  and  is  more 
clearly  connected  to  civics  studies. 


Involve  Diverse  Youth 

Schools  and  ct)mmunity  organizations 
can  help  close  the  civics  gap  among 
youth  from  different  backgrounds  by 
ensuring  that  both  nonwhite  and  lower- 
income  \outh  have  access  to  engaging 
civics  programs.  The  key  is  to  relate 
studies  to  issues  that  are  relevant  to  all 
young  people. 

Strategies  for  Schools 

Enhance  Existing  Courses 

All  schools,  especially  middle  and  high 
schools,  can  have  a  positive  impact  on 
student  civic  knowledge  and  involve- 
ment by  implementing  a  number  of 
basic  strategies.  Particularly  effective 
ones  include  active  current  events 
discussions;  student  interactions  with 
public  officials;  and  service  learning 
activities  that  are  tied  in  to  the  cur- 
riculum and  explore  and  address  real 
school  or  community  issues. 

Provide  Students  with  a  Voice 

National  studies  have  consistentl)- 
shown  that  involvement  in  student 
government  and  other  leadership  pro- 
grams may  be  the  strongest  predictor  of 


lifelong  civic  participation,  especially 
voting.  Schools  can  support  their  civic 
mission  by  fostering  strong  student 
councils  that  have  a  meaningful  role  in 
school  issues.  Additionally,  schools  can 
involve  students  through  committees, 
surveys,  and  other  activities  that  give 
students  multiple  opportunities  to  voice 
their  viewpoints. 

Strategies  for  Parents  and  Families 

Set  an  Example 

Parents  and  family  members  can  help 
young  people  become  active,  informed 
citizens  by  discussing  political  and 
current  events  with  their  children; 
volunteering  time  or  donating  money  to 
meet  community  needs;  and  engaging 
in  political  activities,  such  as  voting  and 
attending  public  meetings. 

Related  Initiatives 

In  response  to  many  of  the  findings  of 
the  2003  Civic  Index,  Senator  Joe  Sam 
Queen  (Democrat,  District  47)  intro- 
duced legislation  encouraging  more 
civic  opportunities  for  young  people  in 
schools.  The  special  provision  in  the 
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Additional  Resources 

The  following  resources  will 
help  guide  communities 
in  creating  new  civic  engage- 
ment programs  or  enhancing 
existing  ones. 

■  Gordon  Whitaker,  an  Institute 
of  Government  faculty  member 
and  a  founding  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Civic  Education 
Consortium,  collaborated  with 
the  North  Carolina  City  and 
County  Management  Association 
to  author  Local  Government  in 
North  Carolina,  a  supplement 

on  local  government  for  the 
tenth-grade  economics,  law,  and 
politics  curriculum.  To  order  a 
copy,  visit  the  School  of  Govern- 
ment's secure  twenty-four-hour 
online  shopping  cart  at  https:// 
iogpubs.iog.unc.edu,  or  contact 
the  publications  office  at  (919) 
966-41 1 9  or  5ales@i0gmail.iog. 
uncedu. 

■  Since  1 998  the  Civic  Education 
Consortium  has  received  support 
from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 
Foundation  to  award  grants 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $10,000 
to  innovative,  collaborative  civic 
education  projects  that  develop 
effective  citizenship  among  North 
Carolina's  youth.  For  information 
on  the  small  grants  program,  go 
to  www.civics.unc, edu/small 
grants/index. htm. 

■  The  Civic  Education  Consortium's 
Community-Based  Education 
Work  Group  has  compiled  a  list  of 
nonschool  community-based  civic 
education  programs  for  young 
people.  This  information  can  be 
found  at  www.civics.unc.edu/ 
commresources/index.htm. 

■  The  Civic  Education  Consortium 
also  has  catalogued  resources  for 
teachers,  including  curriculum 
resources,  government  websites, 
training  opportunities,  and 
community  resources  for  the 
classroom.  This  information  can 
be  found  at  vvww.civics.unc.edu/ 
teacherresources/index.htm. 


state  budget  bill,  which  was  adopted  on 
June  30,  2003,  does  the  following: 

■  Urges  all  middle  and  high  schools  to 
have  active  student  councils 

■  Urges  all  middle  and  high  schools  to 
have  at  least  two  classes  per  grade 
level  that  offer  discussions  of  current 
events  ever\'  four  weeks 

■  Urges  all  schools  to  provide  students 
with  community  service  and  ser\'ice 
learning  opportunities 

■  Encourages  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  develop  mechanisms  to 
hold  school  systems  accountable  for 
civic  and  character  education" 

Although  implementation  of  the  fore- 
going recommendations  is  not  manda- 
tory, representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  have  stated  that 
they  will  integrate  the  act's  recom- 
mendations into  existing  curriculum.'^' 

In  fall  2003,  the  Civic  Education 
Consortium  convened  eight  communitv' 
forums  around  the  state  to  engage 
citizens,  grassroots  organizations,  and 
local  leaders  in  discussion  about  using 
the  results  of  the  2003  Civic  Index  to 
improve  civic  education  and  participa- 
tion in  their  communities.  The  goal  was 
to  engage  communities  in  developing 
more  effective  strategies  to  improve 
civic  participation  and  education.  In 
working  with  the  eight  communities, 
the  consortium  has  learned  of  many 
innovative  youth  civic  engagement 
programs  across  the  state.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  compiled  in  a  resource 
guide  available  on  the  consortium's 
website.  (For  a  related  event,  see  the 
sidebar  on  page  10.) 

To  ensure  that  all  communities 
benefit  from  discussion  of  the  2003 
Civic  Index  results,  the  Civic  Education 
Consortium  will  publish  a  Community 
Forum  Tool  Kit,  a  how-to  guide  for 
communities  to  host  their  own  forums. 
These  tool  kits  will  be  available  in 
winter  2004.  Contact  the  Civic  Educa- 
tion Consortium  at  (919)  962-8389  or 
pdexter@togmail.iog.unc.edu  if  you 
would  like  to  receive  one. 

To  document  statewide  trends  in 
civic  education  and  engagement,  the 
Civic  Education  Consortium  plans  to 
conduct  the  Civic  Index  every  th-ee  to 
four  vears.  The  consortium  is  currentlv 


presenting  the  Civic  Index  at  several 
state  and  national  conferences.  Con- 
sortium staff  hope  that  other  states  will 
adopt  this  model  assessment  tool  in 
their  efforts  to  gauge  civic  vitality. 

(For  additional  resources  on  civic 
engagement  of  youth,  see  the  sidebar 
on  this  page.) 

Notes 

1.  The  survey  can  be  found  at  www. 
civics.org. 

2.  The  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  conducted  the  Civic 
Index  surveys  between  January  and  March 
2003.  The  center  contacted  youth  and  adults 
by  telephone  using  a  "random  digit  dial 
probability  sample."  Center  staff  interviewed 
771  youth  ages  13-17  (44  percent  of  those 
contacted)  and  804  adults  (43  percent  of 
those  contacted).  Samples  of  this  size  are 
subject  to  a  margin  of  error  no  greater  than 
±3.5  percent,  at  the  95  percent  confidence 
interval.  In  addition  to  sampling  error,  other 
sources  of  error  can  potentially  influence 
the  results  of  sample  surveys,  including 
error  associated  with  nonresponse,  question 
wording,  and  interviewer  error  For  additional 
details  on  the  methodology  used  in  this  study, 
visit  wv\Tv.civics.org. 

3.  The  complete  findings  appear  in  NORTH 
Carolin.\  Ct\ic  Education  Consortiu.m, 
Measures  of  Citizenship:  The  North 
Carolina  Crvic  Index  (Chapel  Hill:  the 
Consortium,  2003),  available  at  www.civics. 
unc.edu/pdfs/civicindex_report2003.pdf. 

4.  According  to  United  Way  of  America, 
in  2001,  North  Carolina  ranked  1 1th  out  of 
52  (50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Washington, 
D.C.)  in  United  Way  per  capita  giving.  North 
Carolina's  average  donation  per  capita  was 
$22.75;  the  national  average  was  $16.05. 

5.  For  more  information  on  the 
civics  and  economics  curriculum,  visit 
www.ncpublicschools.org/curriculum/ 
socialstudies/2003-04/socialstudies.pdf. 
There  are  currently  no  state-mandated 
service  requirements  for  students.  However, 
many  local  districts  and  individual  schools 
have  implemented  such  requirements. 
New  legislation  asks  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  create  mechanisms  to 
track  the  number  of  students  involved  in 
service  activities. 

6.  North  Carolina  Cmc  Educ.wion 
Consortium,  NC  Crvic  Index  Adult  and 
Youth  Survey  Comparison  (Chapel  Hill;  the 
Consortium,  2003). 

7.  Id. 

8.  Ci\'ic  Education  Consortium, 
Measures  of  Citizenship,  at  3. 

9.  The  complete  act  can  be  found  at 
w\\^v.ncga.state.nc.us/htmi2003/bills/ 
AllVersions/Senate/S795v4.html. 

10.  Laila  Wier,  State  Aims  to  Improve 
Civics  Instruction,  HERALD  SuN  (Durham), 
July7,  2003,  p.  B-1. 
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Improving  Revenue  Flows  from  the  Property  Tax 

Michael  L.  Walden 


OLD 


Many  local  governments  in 
North  Carolina  have  struggled 
in  recent  years  to  obtain 
adequate  revenues  to  meet  the  demands 
for  public  services.  Even  fast-growing. 

The  author  is  WilliiVn  Neal  Reynolds 
Distinguished  Professor,  Department  of 
Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics, 
North  Carolina  State  University.  Contact 
him  at  michael_walden@ncsu.edu. 


wealthy  counties  have  not  escaped  the 
'  problem,  some  of  them  feeling  the 
squeeze  especially  acutely. 

The  largest  single  source  of  locally 
generated  revenue  m  North  Carolina  is 
the  property  tax.  It  accounted  for  al- 
most 70  percent  of  local  government 
tax  receipts  in  2001,  or  $3.4  billion.'  It 
also  is  the  tax  over  which  local  govern- 
j  ments  have  the  most  direct  control.  Yet 
the  way  in  which  it  is  administered  in 


North  Carolina  may  contribute  to 
shortfalls  in  local  government  revenues. 
If  that  process  can  be  improved,  then 
better  revenue  flows  from  this  impor- 
tant local  rax  can  help  close  the  gap 
between  local  public  resources  and 
local  demands  for  public  services. 

This  article  describes  problems  with 
administration  of  the  property  tax, 
reports  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
system's  operation,  and  suggests  an 
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alternative  way  to  administer  the 
system  that  would  provide  a  greater 
and  more  constant  stream  of  re\enues. 

Problems  with  the  Property  Tax 

Three  important  components  of  any  tax 
are  the  tax  base,  the  tax  rate,  and  tax 
revenues.  The  tax  base  is  the  economic 
value  being  taxed,  such  as  income,  sales, 
or  properr\'  value.  The  tax  rate  is  the 
tax  per  dollar  (or,  in  the  case  of  the 
propern-  tax,  per  one  hundred  dollars) 
of  the  tax  base.  Tax  revenues  are  the 
result  of  applying  the  tax  rate  to  the  tax 
base;  that  is,  tax  revenues  equal  the  tax 
rate  multiplied  by  the  tax  base. 

One  of  the  desired  characteristics  of 
a  tax  is  that  mcreases  in  the  tax  base 
track  economic  growth.  In  this  way  the 
tax  base  will  capture  economic  growth, 
and  tax  revenues  will  correspondingly 
rise  without  increasing  the  tax  rate.  For 


example,  if  this  characteristic  is  present, 
then  a  5  percent  expansion  in  the  local 
econom\'  will  lead  to  a  5  percent 
increase  in  both  the  tax  base  and  tax 
revenues,  with  the  tax  rate  unchanged. 

Problems  can  arise  if  this  characteris- 
tic is  not  inherent  in  the  tax,  especialh'  if 
the  tax  base  increases  more  slowly  than 
economic  growth.  Tax  revenues  will 
grow  more  slowly  than  the  economy, 
and  if  the  demands  for  public  senices 
increase  with  the  size  of  the  econom\', 
then  shortfalls  in  public  resources  and 
funding  will  occur.  Alternati\  ely  the  tax 
rate  can  be  increased  to  keep  the  growth 
in  tax  revenues  in  line  with  economic 
growth,  but  this  can  lead  to  citizen 
resistance  and  opposition  and  political 
problems  for  locally  elected  officials 
who  set  the  property  tax  rate. 

Unfortunately  the  property-  tax 
system  applied  to  "real  property'"  (real 
estate)  in  North  Carolina  localities  does 


Figure  1    Change  in  Assessed  Values  of  Real  Property,  1988-1995 


Years  since  Last  Revaluation 

Figure  2   Change  in  Legislated  Tax  Rate,  1998-1995 

5. 


Years  since  Last  Revaluation 

Source  for  Figures  1-4:  Author's  calculation  from  data  available  at  http;//data,05bm.nc-us/pls'linc/dyn_linc_main.show. 
Note:  Data  in  Figures  1-4  represent  averages  of  values  from  all  1 00  counties. 


not  meet  the  test  of  an  economic  base 
that  changes  with  economic  gro\\i:h.- 
The  economic  base  used  in  the  property' 
tax  is  the  assessed  value  of  real  property', 
not  Its  market  value.  "'Assessed  value" 
is  the  value  that  a  localit\'  assigns  to 
the  property  when  it  performs  a  full 
evaluation  of  properties.  "Market 
value"  is  the  economic,  or  sales,  value 
of  the  propern.". 

The  market  value  of  a  property' 
should  keep  up  with  economic  growth, 
approximately.  Yet  for  the  past  forr.- 
years,  a  full  revaluation  of  real  propert)- 
designed  to  bring  assessed  values  in  line 
with  market  values  has  been  performed 
in  most  North  Carolina  counties  only 
once  every  eight  years.'  This  means  that 
assessed  values  of  real  property"  will  not 
keep  pace  with  economic  growth  in  the 
years  between  revaluations.  Even  new 
real  property  in  North  Carolina  is  not 
valued  at  its  market  \alue  at  the  time  of 
construction.  Rather,  it  is  recorded  at  a 
value  estimated  to  have  existed  at  the 
last  revaluation. 

North  Carolina  is  not  alone  in  facing 
this  issue.  In  1999,  forr\-tAvo  states  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  did  not 
annually  re\'alue  real  property-,  and 
thirteen  of  those  forr\-three  units  did 
not  update  the  assessed  \  alue  between 
revaluations."* 

To  keep  property  tax  rexenues 
growing  in  line  with  the  local  economy, 
in  the  years  berween  revaluations, 
locally  elected  officials  ha\"e  to  raise 
property  tax  rates  continually.  Such 
increases  are  interpreted  by  many  as 
increasing  the  tax  burden,  which  is  not 
the  case  if  the  increases  are  only  to 
counteract  the  gro\\"ing  gap  between 
market  values  and  assessed  \alues  of 
real  property".  Also,  when  revaluations 
do  occur,  real  property"  owners  typically 
face  large  increases  in  propert)"  tax 
payments  unless  the  property  tax  rate  is 
lowered.  Thus  the  current  system  impels 
a  continual  adjustment  of  propern."  tax 
rates — up  in  the  years  between  revalua- 
tions, down  following  a  revaluation. 

AStudy  of  the 
Property  Tax  System 

To  gain  better  insight  into  how  the 
property  tax  system  operates  in  North 
Carolina.  I  conducted  an  examination 
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of  propern'  tax  rates, 
assessed  values,  and 
revenues  for  all  100 
of  North  Carolina's 
counties  from  1988 
to  1995.  I  studied 
counties  because, 
although  both 
counties  and  cities 
levy  property  taxes, 
only  counties  es- 
tablish the  assessed 
value  of  real  prop- 
erty. Thus,  counties 
are  the  local  gov- 
ernment unit  most 
involved  in  the  in- 
teractions between 
assessed  value,  the 
property  tax  rate, 
and  the  time  period 
between  revalua- 
tions. I  chose  the  time  period  of  1988 
to  1995  because  estimates  of  market 
values  of  real  property  were  available 
for  each  year.  All  data  were  from  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Commissioners.' 

Several  trends  and  relationships  were 
evident  from  the  data.  As  expected, 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  assessed 
values  of  real  property  in  the  year  of  a 
revaluation  but  ver\-  little  change  in  the 
years  between  revaluations,  termed 
"interim  years."  Averaged  over  all 
counties,  the  increase  in  a  revaluation 
year  was  72  percent,  the  increase  in  the 
interim  years  less  than  2  percent  an- 
nually (see  Figure  1 ). 

Also  as  predicted,  there  was  a  large 
decrease  in  the  property  tax  rate  in  re- 
valuation years  — 16  cents  per  SlOO  of 
assessed  value,  on  average  —  followed 
by  a  gradual  increase  in  the  property 
tax  rate  in  the  interim  years — 2.6  cents 
per  $100  of  assessed  value  annually,  on 
average  (see  Figure  2).  The  cumulative 
increase  in  the  property  tax  rate  over 
an  entire  eight-year  cycle  was  2.1  cents 
per  $100  of  assessed  value. 

Counties  did  not  lower  property  tax 
rates  to  fully  counter  the  effect  of  the 
mcrease  in  assessed  values  during  re- 
valuation years,  so  they  averaged  an 
almost  30  percent  increase  in  real  prop- 
erty tax  collections  in  years  when  a 
revaluation  took  place.  However,  in 
interim  years,  they  averaged  a  3.6  per- 


The  largest  single  source 
of  locally  generated  revenue 
in  North  Carolina  is  the 
property  tax.  It  accounted  for 
almost  70  percent  of  local 
government  tax  receipts  in 
2001,or  $3.4  billion. 


cent  annual  increase 
in  real  propert\'  tax 
collections  (see  Fig- 
ure 3). 

A  comparison  of 
changes  in  assessed 
values  and  market 
values  revealed  the 
expected  pattern.  In 
revaluation  years, 
increases  in  assessed 
values  far  outstripped 
increases  in  market 
values  because  they 
reflected  the 
cumulative  change  in 
market  values  over 
the  previous  interim 
years.  Flowever,  in 
the  interim  years, 
market  values 
annually  increased 

three  times  faster  than  assessed  values 

(see  Figure  4). 


An  Alternative  Way  to 
Administer  the  Tax 

To  review,  my  study  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina property  tax  system  revealed  three 
potential  problems: 

■  Assessed  values  increase  significantly 
during  revaluation  years  and  there- 
after change  little,  whereas  market 
values  increase  at  a  more  even,  con- 
sistent rate  each  year. 

■  At  the  beginning  of  each  revaluation 
c\'cle,  propert)'  tax  rates  are  signif- 
icantly lowered  and  then  are 
annually  increased  until  the  next 
revaluation  year. 

■  Real  propert}'  tax  collections  display 
a  large  increase  in  revaluation  years, 
followed  by  very  small  increases  in 
years  between  revaluations. 

In  summary,  the  current  property 
tax  system  gives  local  governments  a 


Figure  3  Change  in  Real  Property  Tax  Collections,  1988-1995 
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Figure  4  Change  in  Assessed  and  Market  Values  of  Real  Property, 
1988-1995 
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Table  1 .  Assessed  Value  and  Tax  Collection  Calculations  Using  an  Annual  Inflation  Adjustment 


ear  since 

Last 

Inflation 

Revaluation        Tax  Rate 

Rate 

0 

S.50per$100 

— 

1 

$.50perS100 

5% 

2 

$  SOperSlOO 

3% 

3 

$,50perS100 

4% 

4 

$.50  per  $100 

2% 

5 

$.50  per  $100 

2% 

6 

$.50  per  $100 

3% 

7 

$.50  per  $100 

2% 

Assessed  Value, 
Existing  BIdgs. 

$100,000,000 

$100,000,000  X  1.05  =  $105,000,000 

$  1 07,000,000  X  1 .03  =  $  1 1 0,2 1 0,000 

$113,210,000  X  1.04  =  $117,738,400 

$118,738,400  X  1.02  =  $121,113,170 

$123,113,170  X  1.02  =  $125,575,430 

$128,575,430  x  1.03  =  $132,432,690 

$136,432,690  x  1 .02  =  $1  39,161,340 


New  Construction    Total  Assessed  Tax 

Value                       Value  Collection 

—  $100,000,000  $500,000 

$2,000,000  $107,000,000  $535,000 

$3,000,000  $113,210,000  $566,050 

$1,000,000  $118,738,400  $593,692 

$2,000,000  $123,113,170  $615,566 

$3,000,000  $128,575,430  $642,877 

$4,000,000  $136,432,690  $682,163 

$5,000,000  $144,161,340  $720,807 


bounty  of  revenues  during  revaluation 
years  but  stingy  revenue  increases  in 
subsequent  years.  Also,  to  obtain  the 
increases  in  years  between  revaluations, 
elected  local  ofticials  must  raise 
property-  tax  rates. 

An  alternative  system  is  to  apply  a 
constant  tax  rate  to  annual  estimates  of 
market  values  of  real  property.  To  see 
the  impact  of  such  a  system,  I  conducted 
an  experiment  using  the  propert)'  tax 
data  for  1988-95. 1  held  the  tax  rate 
for  each  count)-  constant  at  the  rate 
prevailing  in  the  year  that  a  propern,' 
revaluation  was  done.  This  typically 
was  the  lowest  rate  until  the  next 
revaluation.  Then  I  applied  this  rate  to 
the  estimates  of  annual  market  values 
of  real  property  to  obtain  the  tax 
collections  that  would  have  occurred  if 
market  values  had  been  used. 

The  results  showed  that  the  alterna- 
tive system  would  have  produced  sig- 
nificant revenue  gains  for  North  Caro- 
lina counties.  The  gains  would  have  in- 
creased with  the  number  of  years  since 
the  last  revaluation.  Compared  with 
revenues  using  the  current  property  tax 
system,  on  average.  North  Carolina 
counties  would  have  had  J  percent 
more  property  tax  revenue  in  the  first 
year  after  a  revaluation,  and  the  gains 
would  have  steadily  risen  to  12  percent 
in  the  seventh  year  after  the  re\'alua- 
tion.  The  average  annual  total  increase 
in  property  tax  revenues  for  all  coun- 
ties would  have  been  S324  million, 
or  ~  percent  of  the  actual  total  reve- 
nues collected. 


Institution  of  a  New  System 

The  stud)  clearly  showed  that  holding 
property  tax  rates  constant  and  taxing 
marker  values  of  real  property  would 
provide  a  greater  stream  of  revenues  for 
counties  than  the  current  system  of 
keeping  assessed  values  constant  and 
taxing  them  at  a  gradually  rising  rate 
over  the  revaluation  cycle. 

However,  several  questions  \\  ould 
need  to  be  addressed  before  such  a 
system  could  be  instituted: 

■  Methods  of  calculating  market  values 
of  real  propern-  if  full  revaluations 
are  not  performed  annually 

■  Methods  for  resolving  differences 
between  actual  market  values  and 
estimated  market  values  when  full 
revaluations  are  performed 

■  The  political  acceptability  of  the 
new  system  compared  with  the 
existing  s)'Stem 

Three  methods  are  available  for  es- 
timating market  values  in  years  between 
full  revaluations.  The  easiest  method 
annually  adjusts  values  b\-  changes  in 
some  external  index,  such  as  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  A  similar  but  some- 
what more  complicated  method  adjusts 
all  real  propert)-  values  in  the  same  class 
(single  family,  multifamily,  commercial, 
etc.  I  by  an  external  index  specific  to 
that  class.  An  example  would  be  a  na- 
tional price  index  for  a  specific  class  of 
property.  The  third  method  bases  ad- 
justments in  value  on  an  annual  sample 
of  full  revaluations  in  the  countv. 


The  first  rs.vo  methods  have  the 
advantage  of  simplicit)-.  Consider  a 
hypothetical  count)'  with  a  tax  rate  of 
SO. 50  per  SlOO  of  value  and  a  total 
assessed  value  after  a  full  revaluation  of 
SlOO  million  (see  Table  1 ).  In  the  years 
until  the  next  revaluation,  the  previous 
year's  assessed  value  is  increased  by  an 
external  inflation  rate  (see  the  third  and 
fourth  columns  of  the  table).  Added  to 
this  amount  is  the  full  market  value  of 
new  construction  (see  the  fifth  column). 
The  sum  becomes  the  total  assessed 
value  (see  the  sixth  column),  to  which 
the  tax  rate  is  applied  to  derive  tax 
collections  isee  the  seventh  column). 
The  total  assessed  value  becomes  the 
starting  value  in  the  next  year,  to  which 
that  year's  inflation  rate  is  applied. 

Contrast  that  process  with  the 
existing  method  (see  Table  2).  The 
initial  assessed  value  again  is  SlOO 
million,  but  it  is  increased  only  by  the 
\alue  of  new  construction.  Also,  new 
construction  is  valued  at  an  amount 
approximating  its  value  in  the  year  of 
the  last  full  revaluation  (Year  0). 
Therefore,  to  generate  the  same  tax 
collections  as  in  Table  1,  the  tax  rate  in 
Table  2  must  continually  rise. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  simple 
method  IS  that  it  is  not  tied  to  local 
conditions.  Situations  can  easily  arise  in 
\\  hich  national  and  local  conditions  are 
dissimilar.  The  third  method  has  the 
advantage  of  being  closely  tied  to  local 
conditions,  but  it  is  the  most  expensive. 
Also,  many  details  would  need  to  be 
specified  with  the  method,  such  as  the 
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Table  2.  Assessed  Value  and  Tax  Collection  Calculations  Using  the  Current  Method 


Tax 
Collection 

$500,000 

$535,000 

'  $566,050 
$593,692 

.  $615,566 
$642,877 
$682,163 

$720,807 

'Calculated  as  the  value  in  Table  1  for  the  same  year,  discounted  by  the  compound  inflation  rate  to  that  year,  for  example,  for  Year  2,  $2,773,925  =  $3,000,000/(1 ,05  x  1  03). 


Year  since 

Last 

Assessed  Value, 

New  Construction 

Total  Assessed 

Revaluation 

Tax  Rate 

Existing  BIdgs. 

Value* 

Value 

0 

$0,500  per  $100 

$100,000,000 

— 

$100,000,000 

1 

$0,525  per  $100 

$100,000,000 

$1,904,762 

$101,904,762 

2 

$0,541  per  $100 

$101,904,762 

$2,773,925 

$104,678,687 

3 

$0,562  per  $100 

$104,678,687 

$886,839 

$105,565,526 

4 

$0,574  per  $100 

$105,565,526 

$1,743,291 

$107,308,817 

5 

$0,585  per  $100 

$107,308,817 

$2,563,664 

$109,872,481 

6 

$0,603  per  $100 

$109,872,481 

$3,318,659 

$113,191,140 

7 

$0,615  per  $100 

$113,191,140 

$4,066,984 

$117,258,124 

'  Homes  n"  a<" 

I  Gainer 
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size  of  the  sample 
and  the  application 
of  the  results  to 
individual 
properties. 

If  anything  less 
than  a  full  revalua- 
tion is  done  each 
year,  there  will  inevi- 
tably be  conflicts  be- 
tween the  estimated 
market  value  of 
some  properties  and 
the  actual  property 
value  when  a  reval- 
uation is  performed. 
Standards  and  pro- 
cedures would  have 
to  be  established  to 
handle  two  situa- 
tions: (1)  the  on-site 
revaluation  reveals  a 
property's  past  esti- 
mated values  to  have 
been  too  high,  and 
the  owner  has  overpaid  past  property 
taxes;  and  (2)  the  on-site  revaluation 
reveals  a  property's  past  estimated  val- 
ues to  have  been  too  low,  and  the  owner 
has  underpaid  past  property  taxes. 

Political  acceptability  is  a  key  to  the 
institution  of  a  new  property  tax 
system  in  North  Carolina  locahties. 
The  current  system  has  been  in  place 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Certainly, 
many  taxpayers  have  issues  with  the 
current  system,  in  particular,  with  the 
large  increase  in  assessed  values 
occurrmg  in  revaluation  years  and  the 
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The  study  clearly  showed  that 
holding  property  tax  rates 
constant  and  taxing  market 
values  of  real  property  would 
provide  a  greater  stream  of 
revenues  for  counties  than 
the  current  system  of  keeping 
assessed  values  constant  and 
taxing  them  at  a  gradually 
rising  rate  over  the  revalua- 
tion cycle. 


pressure  for  increases 
in  property  tax  rates 
in  interim  years.  Yet 
o  to  accept  an  alterna- 
tive system  of  taxing 
estimated  market 
values  at  a  fixed 
property  tax  rate, 
taxpayers  will  have  to 
be  convinced  that  the 
new  system  is  fair  and 
logical.  This  would 
require  an  educational 
program  to  explain 
the  rationale  and 
workings  of  a  new 
method,  perhaps  co- 
ordinated by  the  In- 
stitute of  Government 
and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service. 

Summary 

The  property  tax  is 
the  single  most  important  source  of  tax 
revenue  for  local  governments  in  North 
Carolina.  Yet  with  long  periods 
between  revaluations,  localities  must 
continually  increase  property  tax  rates 
to  keep  collections  in  pace  with 
economic  growth. 

An  alternative  system  would  keep 
property  tax  rates  constant  but  apply 
them  to  annual  estimates  of  market 
values  of  real  property.  A  study  of 
North  Carolina  counties  from  1988  to 
1995  showed  that  such  a  system 
would  have  provided  a  greater  and 


more  constant  stream  of  property  tax 
revenues  for  counties. 

Several  issues  would  have  to  be 
addressed  before  such  a  system  could 
be  instituted.  Local  leaders  will  have  to 
decide  if  these  issues  can  be  easily  over- 
come. If  not,  then  the  current  system, 
even  with  its  flaws,  may  be  the  better 
alternative. 

Notes 

1.  The  percentage  is  for  county  and  city 
governments  combined.  The  supporting  data 
are  available  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Data 
Center,  http://data.osbm.state.nc.us/pls/ 
linc/dyn_linc„main.sho\v  (last  visited  July  24, 
2003). 

2.  In  North  Carolina  the  property  tax  is 
applied  to  real  property  and  to  personal 
property.  Real  property  accounts  for 
approximately  three-fourths  of  total  taxable 
property.  The  supporting  data  are  available  at 
the  North  Carolina  State  Data  Center, 
http://data.osbm.state.nc.us/pls/linc/dyn_linc_ 
main. show  (last  visited  July  24,  2003). 

3.  Currently,  65  counties  revalue  real 
property  every  eight  years,  9  counties  every 
seven  years,  2  counties  every  six  years,  6 
counties  every  five  years,  and  18  counties 
every  four  years.  The  supporting  data  are 
available  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Data 
Center,  http://data.osbni.state.nc.us/pls/linc/ 
dyn_linc_main.show  (last  visited  July  24, 
2003). 

4.  International  Ass'n  of  Assessing 
Officers,  Property  Tax  Policies  and 
Administrative  Practices  in  Canada  and 
THE  United  States  (Chicago:  lAAO,  2000). 

5.  North  Carolina  Ass'n  of  Count'i' 
Comm'rs,  Fiscal  Summary  of  North 
Carolina  Colinties  (Raleigh,  N.C.:  NCAC 
and  North  Carolina  Dep't  of  State  Treasurer, 
fiscal  years  1988-1996). 
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Establishing  Mutual  Accountability 
in  Nonprofit-Government  Relationships 

Margaret  Henderson,  Gordon  P.  Whitaker,  and  Lydian  Altman-Saiter 


The  success  of  j  community  festival  like  Hillsburoii'^h  Hog  Day  is  highly  and  immediately  visible  to  sponsors, 
supporters,  and  participants.  The  sponsor  of  Hog  Da\  is  the  Hillshoroiigh/Orange  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Among  its  in-kind  supporters  are  the  city  and  the  county. 


Henderson.  Whitaker.  and  .Mtiiiau-Saner 
are  the  project  team  for  the  Project  to 
Strengthen  Nonprofit-Government  Rela- 
tionships, at  the  School  of  Government. 
UNC  Chapel  Hill.  Henderson  and 
Altman-Saiier  are  research  associates. 
Whitaker  is  a  faculty'  member  who 
specialises  in  local  public  matiagement. 
Contact  them  at  mhenderson@iogmail. 
iog.unc.edu,  \vhitaker@iogmail.iog.unc. 
edu,  or  IvdianCacarolina.net. 


A  neighborhood  center  receives  an 
allocation  from  the  cir\-  to  support 
an  after-school  program,  but  without 
consulting  the  cit\-,  it  decides  midyear 
to  spend  the  money  on  a  different 
project. 

hi  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  \  ear,  a 
state  government  agency  tells  a 
group  of  its  nonprofit  contractors 
that  the  quarterly  payments  for  their 


reimbursable  grants  uill  be  delayed 
indefinitely. 

A  community  loses  the  opportunin,' 
to  maintain  rental  units  for  low- 
income  housing  when  the  nonprofit 
in  charge  cannot  justify  its  expendi- 
tures of  the  six-figure  grant  from  the 
state  or  its  failure  to  complete  the 
renovations  within  the  projected 
time  frame. 


iS 
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■    An  audit  reveals  that  an  organiza- 
tion's internal  financial  controls 
are  not  adequate  to  ensure  that 
designated  funds  will  be  spent  in 
compliance  with  the  funders' 
specifications. 

Governments,  nonprofits,  philan- 
thropies, and  businesses  all  talk  about 
the  value  of  partnering  to  maximize  the 
impact  of  their  resources.  Ironically,  in 
day-to-day  life,  the  ways  in  which 
people  actually  work  together  often  fail 
to  reflect  that  philosophy  of  partner- 
ship. This  article  discusses  ways  to 
move  beyond  the  buyer-seller  relation- 
ship often  embodied  in  government- 
nonprofit  contracts,  toward  shared 
responsibility  for  improving  public 
services.  It  presents  a  framework  of 
goals,  questions,  and  tools  that  can 
help  people  in  government  and  non- 
profit organizations  focus  on  how  their 
work  for  and  with  each  other  can 
improve  public  service. 


An  Alternative  to 
Adversarial  Approaches 

Traditional  adversarial  approaches  to 
accountability  concentrate  attention  on 
blame  and  punishment  rather  than 
shared  interests  and  joint  decision 
making.  "Mutual  accountability," 
however,  creates  more  complete  and 
honest  communication  for  the  duration 
of  the  relationship.  It  encourages  shared 
responsibility  and  shared  learning.  The 
processes  that  characterize  mutual 
accountability  enhance  opportunities 
for  partners  to  learn  from  and  with  each 
other  about  public  needs,  and  to  decide 
how  best  to  meet  them. 

Cross-organizational  relationships 
can  be  complex  and  are  strongly 
affected  by  several  factors: 

■  The  personalities  involved 

■  Participants'  political  philosophies 

■  Mandates  from  the  state  or  federal 
governments 

■  Emergencies  or  natural  disasters 

■  Available  economic  or  environmental 
resources 

■  The  mix  of  public  problems  facing 
the  community 


Even  when  all 
the  players  work  hard 
to  balance  this  com- 
plex set  of  factors,  a 
change  in  one 
changes  the  whole 
equation,  sometimes 
dramatically.  The 
processes  of  mutual 
accountability  antici- 
pate change,  how- 
ever, and  build  strong 
relationships  so  that 
managing  change  be- 
comes less  stressful. 


Reasons  to 
Care  about 
Accountability 

accountable  adj. 

1.  Liable  to  be 
called  on  to 
render  an  account; 
answerable. 

2.  Capable  of 
being  accounted 
for;  explicable. 
— Webster's' 

Governments  and  nonprofits  should 
work  to  establish  healthy  accountability 
practices  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First, 
partnering  can  stretch  available  public 
resources.  No  government  has  all  the 
resources,  power,  or  authority  that  it 
needs  to  address  important  public  needs 
comprehensively.  To  fill  the  gap  between 
capacity  and  need,  the  trend  is  to  en- 
courage governments  to  establish 
relationships  with  other  organizations. 
In  fact,  today  more  and  more  public  ser- 
vices in  the  United  States  are  paid  for 
by  governments  but  delivered  and  aug- 
mented by  nonprofit  organizations. - 
The  potential  for  meeting  public  needs 
when  two  or  more  organizations  divide 
responsibilities  depends,  in  part,  on  how 
clearly  they  define  and  understand  their 
expectations  of  each  other.  Service  deliv- 
ery by  multiple  organizations  does  not 
fit  well  into  traditional  buyer-seller  mod- 
els of  democratic  accountability  when 
program  goals  are  broad  and  service 
conditions  highly  variable  —  exactly  the 
kinds  of  public  service  problems  fre- 
quently addressed  by  nonprofits.  The 
buyer-seller  model  often  reinforces  uni- 


To  fill  the  gap  between 
capacity  and  need,  the  trend 
is  to  encourage  governments 
to  establish  relationships 
with  other  organizations. 
lnfact,todaymoreand 
more  public  services  in  the 
United  States  are  paid  for 
by  governments  but  de- 
livered and  augmented  by 
nonprofit  organizations. 


lateral  decision  making 
and  fault-finding  rather 
than  partnership. 

The  second  reason 
for  governments  and 
_  nonprofits  to  establish 
'-.  health  accountability 
■  practices  is  their  need 
1  to  demonstrate  respon- 
°  sible  stewardship  of 
I  taxpayer  dollars.  Pub- 
lic service  organizations 
and  partnerships  have 
a  responsibility  to 
serve  the  greater  good 
of  their  communities. 
The  public  credibility 
of  an  organization  or 
its  funders  can  be  dev- 
astated by  a  high- 
profile  scandal  re- 
ported in  the  media. 
No  matter  what  the 
facts  are,  the  reputa- 
tions of  both  the  non- 
profit and  its  gov- 
ernment partner  are 
likely  to  suffer.  Atten- 
tion is  diverted  from 
serving  the  public  to  fixing  the  problems 
that  arise  from  the  perceived  breach  of 
faith  and  to  taking  measures  to  rebuild 
trust  with  community  stakeholders.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  much  of  the  focus  on  ac- 
countability is  on  restraints  and  reports. 

As  an  authority  on  accountability 
puts  it,  "[A]ccountability  means  punish- 
ment."' In  other  words,  people  often 
approach  accountability  only  as  a  way 
to  establish  whom  to  blame  if  something 
goes  wrong.  Traditional  accountability 
practices  often  reflect  and  support  an 
adversarial  rather  than  a  cooperative 
relationship,  diverting  attention  from 
the  public  services  that  are  the  reason 
for  the  partnership. 

A  Focus  on  More  than  Money 

How  can  accountability  systems  be  de- 
signed to  go  beyond  conducting  sur- 
veillance to  encouraging  better  public 
service?  What  accountability  practices 
can  help  partners  improve  program  per- 
formance while  verifying  that  public  re- 
sources are  being  used  appropriately?'' 

The  general  public  commonly  equates 
accountability  with  fiscal  integrity, 
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Standards  for  Organizational  Effectiveness  of  Nonprofits 


Two  initiatives  are  under  way  in  North 
Carolina  to  define  standards  for 
effective  nonprofits.  Tliese  standards 
guide  nonprofits  in  developing  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  commitments. 
Also,  they  provide  a  way  for  nonprofits 
to  demonstrate  that  capacity  at  the 
outset  of  a  relationship. 

At  the  state  level,  the  North  Carolina 
Center  for  Nonprofits  is  distributing  a 
new  tool  for  self-evaluation.  Standards 
for  Excellence:  A  Self-Help  Tool  for 
Nonprofits'  Organizational  Effective- 
ness.^ The  publication  presents  a  volun- 
tary program  intended  to  promote 
healthy  organizational  practices  that 
nonprofits  can  implement  through 
positive,  not  punitive,  measures.  The 
program  has  three  basic  components; 

■  Eight  guiding  principles  of  good 
practice  that  establish  fifty-five 
benchmarks  for  effective,  account- 
able conduct  in  nonprofit  leader- 
ship, management,  and  operations 

■  An  array  of  technical  assistance 
resources,  including  educational 
packets  and  training,  designed  to 
help  nonprofits  achieve  the 
standards 

■  Public  education,  aimed  at  a  broad 
audience,  that  helps  stakeholders 
interested  in  the  nonprofit  sector 
understand  the  principles  and  the 
standards 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
center's  website  at  wv/w.ncnonprofits. 
org,  or  contact  Trisha  Lester  at  (919) 
790-1555  ext.  104  or  tlester^ncnon 
profits.org. 


focusing  on  finances  instead  of  fairness 
and  on  process  rather  than  performance.    ! 
Although  this  convention  is  easy  to 
follow,  especially  given  concerns  about 
negative  public  attention,  it  is  not  ade- 
quate for  creating  partnerships  that 
pro\ide  the  most  effective  services.  A 
more  service-oriented  focus  \-ie\vs  ac- 
countability goals  as  multidimensional, 
including  three  general  categories:" 

■    Fairness,  which  addresses  the 

expectation  that  standards  will  apply 


At  the  local  level,  the  Alliance  for 
Human  Services  in  Henderson  County 
has  developed  a  self-evaluation  matrix 
for  nonprofits  requesting  funding  by 
county  government,  the  Community 
Foundation  of  Henderson  County,  and 
the  local  United  Way.  The  standards  in 
the  matrix  are  based  on  those 
developed  by  nonprofit  centers  in 
Minnesota  and  Maryland.  Level  1  is  for 
organizations  with  little  or  no  staff, 
level  2  for  legally  established,  small 
nonprofits,  and  level  3  for  mature, 
small  organizations.  The  standards 
address  only  management  structure, 
not  programmatic  structure  or  success. 

Kathryn  McConnell,  program  officer 
of  the  Community  Foundation  of 
Henderson  County,  reports  that 
nonprofits  initially  resisted  the  concept 
of  local  accreditation  but  now  support 
the  process.  For  example,  some 
directors  use  the  standards  to  define 
and  encourage  positive  change  in 
board  activities  and  practices.  Also,  the 
matrix  illustrates  to  people  enthusiastic 
about  starting  a  new  organization 
the  amount  and  the  types  of  efforts 
required  to  maintain  a  healthy  com- 
munity nonprofit. 

For  more  information,  contact  Leigti 
Stanton  at  (828)  693-4074  or 
Lstanton  123@juno.com. 

Note 

1 .  North  Carolina  Center  for  NoNPROFrrs, 
Standards  for  Excellence:  A  Self-Help  Tool  for 
Nonprofits'  Organizational  Effectiveness 
(Raleigh:  the  Center,  2002;  adapted  from  a 
1 998  publication  by  the  Maryland  Ass'n  of 
Nonprofit  Organizations). 


to  all  people  equally,  whether  the 
subject  is  hiring  practices  for  staff  or 
eligibility'  standards  for  clients 

Finances,  which  refers  to  the  expec- 
tation that  funds  will  he  adminis- 
tered honestly  and  responsibly, 
usually  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles 

Performance,  which  refers  to 
expectations  about  the  manner  in 
which  activities  will  be  carried  out 
and  the  success  that  will  be  achieved 


As  stewards  of  public  funds,  both 
governments  and  nonprofits  have  the 
responsibilin-  to  ensure  that  funds  are 
spent  for  their  intended  purposes. 
Rightly  or  not,  the  public  may  be  more 
interested  in  finances  than  in  fairness  or 
performance.  For  example,  the  public 
may  be  aroused  more  by  a  rumor  that 
the  director  of  a  nonprofit  literac)'  coun- 
cil used  funds  inappropriately  than  by  a 
suggestion  that  the  director  hired  friends 
over  more  qualified  job  applicants  or 
that  fewer  people  than  expected  actually 
learned  to  read  through  the  council's 
services.  Yet  all  three  categories  are 
important  and  should  be  considered  in 
any  comprehensive  approach  to  de- 
fining and  implementing  accountabilirv'. 

To  ensure  that  all  three  goals  for 
accountabilin-  are  addressed,  they  must 
be  built  into  the  tools  used  in  these 
relationships.  That  is,  discussions  about 
mutual  expectations,  and  the  contracts, 
reports,  audits,  and  one-to-one  contacts 
that  reflect  those  expectations,  should 
address  all  three  goals. 


Alternatives  for  Setting  Up 
Accountability  Practices 

The  difference  between  (traditional) 
hierarchical  accountability  and  mutual 
accountabilir\-  is  readily  apparent  in 
their  contrasting  approaches  to  setting 
up  expectations  for  accountability: 

■  Hierarchical  accountability: 

Government  decides  on  account- 
ability processes.  Nonprofits  follow 
them.  Without  a  conversation  with 
a  nonprofit,  the  government  might 
simply  send  it  a  contract  that  sets 
out  the  terms  of  the  relationship, 
and  expect  it  to  return  a  signed 
copy.  The  communication  about 
expectations  and  responsibilir\' 
flows  in  one  direction,  from  the 
buyer  to  the  seller,  often  in  a  take-it- 
or-leave-it  manner 

■  Mutual  accountability:  Governments 
and  nonprofits  together  decide  on 
accountability-  processes.  Both  follow 
them.  The  relationship  begins  with 

a  conversation  m  which  both  parties 
negotiate  and  agree  on  the  terms 
of  the  relationship.  Communication 
is  two-wa\'. 
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The  differences  in  the  nvo  ways  at 
setting  expectations  estabhsh  different 
tones  for  the  duration  of  the  relationship. 
To  focus  attention  on  encouraging  better 
pubhc  service,  both  parties  have  to  dis- 
cuss their  accountabiht}-  to  each  other 
and  to  the  pubhc.  It  is  inconsistent  for 
one  part}'  to  decide  how  relationships 
are  to  be  mutually  accountable  and  then 
force  that  decision  on  the  other  partner. 

Appropriate  Circumstances  for 
Mutual  Accountability 

Mutual  accountability  requires  a 
certain  level  of  readiness.  Both  parties 
must  have  or  be  willing  to  develop  the 
following  attributes.  Not  having  one  of 
them  creates  an  obstacle  to  success. 


■  A  strong  interest  in  serving  the  public 

■  A  willingness  to  discuss  possibilities 
for  change 

■  A  willingness  to  devote  time  and 
attention  to  improving  services 

■  A  willingness  to  learn  from  and  with 
each  other 

■  A  willingness  to  devote  resources  to 
building  and  maintaining  mutual 
accountabilin' 

Being  interested  in  learning  from 
each  other  is  a  good  start,  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  ensure  accountability  to  the 
public.  The  parties — particularly  the 
parties  with  authority  to  act  and  money 
to  spend — must  be  willing  and  able  to 


devote  resources  to  considering  changes 
and  improving  ser\ices  in  order  to 
address  public  needs  better. 

If  government  officials  have  confi- 
dence that  a  nonprofit  is  well  managed, 
they  may  be  more  willing  to  invest  time 
and  attention  in  learning  from  it.  Trust 
can  be  built  on  the  nonprofit's  record  of 
successfully  managing  projects.  Trust 
also  can  be  fostered  through  programs 
that  show  how  a  nonprofit  meets 
standards  of  management  effectiveness. 
The  equivalent  of  a  Good  House- 
keeping Seal  of  Approval  for  nonprofits 
can  reassure  governments,  foundations, 
and  other  funders  that  bearers  of  the 
seal  will  use  funds  effectively  and  with 
integrity.  (For  a  description  of  two 
initiatives  under  way  in  North  Carolina 
to  define  standards  for  effective 
nonprofits,  see  the  sidebar,  opposite.) 

Building  mutual  accountability  takes 
time.  It  calls  for  considerable  human 
investment  as  well.  People  representing 
the  various  stakeholders  have  to  agree 
on  expectations.  They  also  have  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities,  report 
on  their  successes  and  failures,  and 
review  the  consequences  with  the  other 
I  stakeholders.  That  requires  their 
attention,  their  time,  and  their  trust,  as 
well  as  the  support  of  the  broader 
group  of  stakeholders  whom  they 
represent  and  serve.  Too  often,  govern- 
ment and  nonprofit  officials  do  not 
have  adequate  resources,  interest,  or 
support  to  create  mutual  accountability'. 

In  some  instances  a  government  may 
not  be  sure  what  kind  of  service  is 
appropriate  to  meet  the  public  need 
that  it  wants  to  address.  Similarly,  a 
nonprofit  may  not  be  certain  how  to 
deliver  the  service  or  outcome  that 
government  wants.  Acting  unilaterally 
restricts  opportunities  to  learn  from 
experience  and  adapt  expectations  to 
create  more  effective  public  service.  By 
working  together  to  learn  what  kinds 
of  services  are  needed  and  how  they 
can  best  be  delivered  in  that  particular 
community,  government  and  nonprofit 
organizations  can  save  money  in  the 
long  run. 

For  example,  Charlotte  recently 
partnered  with  a  city-funded  nonprofit 
to  evaluate  the  nonprofit's  success  in 
economic  development  in  its  service 
area.  The  partners  learned  that 
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Considerations  in 
Developing  Mutual 
Accountability 

Before  nonprofit  and  governmental 
partners  consider  a  new  or  changed 
relationship,  they  might  benefit  by 
considering  some  fundamental 
questions  about  why  they  have  the 
relationship  in  the  first  place.  If 
partners  agree  with  the  following 
statements,  they  are  ready  to  begin 
implementing  mutual  accountability 
practices: 

■  Our  relationship  is  about  more 
than  money. 

■  We  recognize  that  each  of  us  has 
knowledge  and  resources  that, 
when  shared,  produce  a  better 
product  for  our  community. 

■  Forces  both  internal  and  external 
to  our  organizations  support  our 
relationship. 

■  Each  of  us  trusts  the  other  to  be 
accountable  to  the  general  puDlic 
as  well  as  to  our  individual 
stakeholders. 

■  We  expect  that  we  can  reach  a 
consensus  on  an  ideal  working 
relationship. 

■  Basic  resources  will  be  available  to 
support  us  as  we  work  to 
strengthen  our  partnership. 

■  We  have  the  interest,  the  motiva- 
tion, and  the  autonomy  to  improve 
our  relationship  in  the  future  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  learn 
together  now. 

Having  variations  in  the  degree  of 
agreement  by  the  different  parties  is 
natural.  However,  strong  disagree- 
ment with,  or  disinterest  in,  one  or 
more  of  the  statements  presents  a 
significant  obstacle  to  success.  The 
parties  could  begin  to  work  together, 
but  they  might  not  achieve  true 
mutual  accountability. 

although  the  nonprofit  had  achieved 
only  seven  of  the  twelve  initiatives  it 
had  undertaken,  the  benefits  already 
were  notable:  the  assessed  value  of 
propern.-  in  the  service  area  had  gone 
up  20  percent  in  nvo  years,  compared 
with  only  about  4  percent  cirywide. 


After  learning  together  how  the  pro- 
gram was  workmg,  city  and  nonprofit 
representatives  developed  revised 
expectations  for  their  relationship, 
supported  new  approaches  by  the  non- 
profit, and  increased  public  funding.'' 

Several  case  studies  suggest  some 
common  ways  in  which  mutual 
accountabilit)'  develops:' 

■  One  person  r\'pically  convenes  or 
initiates  discussions,  but  others 
willingly  join  in  the  deliberations 
about  accountability  expectations. 

■  When  others  join  in,  they  often  do  so 
because  the)'  ha\e  a  strong  interest  in 
solving  a  public  problem  or  helpmg 
clients. 

■  Usually,  expectations  about  and 
commitment  to  working  together 
grow  as  the  parties  take  tentati\e 
first  steps  and  are  willing  to  learn 
from  and  build  on  small  initial 
accomplishments. 

■  Time  and  space  are  available  to 
permit  the  parties  to  develop  mutual 
expectations. 

■  Often,  someone  is  able  to  protect 
stakeholders  from  pressures  that 
would  force  them  to  decide  imme- 
diately or  to  ignore  some  \oices. 

(For  a  summan-  of  key  considerations  for 
governments  and  nonprofits  when  dis- 
cussing whether  to  establish  mutual  ac- 
countabilirv',  see  the  sidebar  on  this  page.) 

Establishing  Mutual 
Accountability 

If  government  and  nonprofits  are 
willing  to  share  decision  making,  take 
time  to  deliberate  and  experiment,  and 
respect  the  different  perspectives  of  the 
organizational  representatives  while 
designing  new  accountability  patterns, 
they  can  begin  to  decide  how  the\'  want 
to  work  together.  Although  the  steps 
just  listed  may  look  like  a  sequential 
process,  in  reality,  people  can  start  at 
any  point  in  the  process:  They  can  start 
a  new  project  together,  collaborate  in 
collecting  data  on  an  ongoing  project, 
or  review  a  project  together  and  decide 
what  to  do  next. 

Regardless  of  where  the  parties 
begin,  eventually  their  work  toward 


mutual  accountability  will  lead  them  to 
address  the  following  four  questions. 
xAnswers  to  the  questions  shape  the 
accountabilit)'  relationship.^  Although 
external  authorities  (such  as  federal 
regulations  or  accreditation  standards) 
may  limit  flexibilir\-,  usually  the  parties 
can  determine  many  aspects  of  account- 
abilit\  directly  with  each  other. 

1 .  Responsibility:  Who  is  expected  to 
carry  out  which  actions  for  whom? 

Shared  development  of  expectations 
about  responsibilin.-  does  not  mean  that 
the  parties  need  to  decide  all  the  details 
together.  It  means  onh'  that  they  need 
to  decide  together  what  each  is  com- 
mitted to  doing.  Thus,  government 
representatives  might  decide  to  leave 
management  of  a  homeless  shelter  to 
their  nonprofit  partner.  The}'  might  be 
satisfied  to  agree  to  general  e.xpecta- 
tions  for  how  operation  of  the  shelter 
will  change  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity. Clarir\'  about  the  government's 
responsibilities  to  the  nonprofit  and  to 
support  of  the  work  the  nonprofit  is 
doing  under  the  partnership  forms  a 
ke)'  element  in  mutual  accountabilirs'. 

2.  Responsiveness:  Who  is  expected 
or  has  the  authority  to  invol<e  or  alter 
mutual  expectations,  especially  if  circum- 
stances do  not  work  out  as  planned? 

People  who  have  responsibilities  to  each 
other  must  be  clear  about  how  much 
discretion  each  party  has  in  carrying 
out  those  responsibilities.  Responsive- 
ness concerns  the  day-to-day  function- 
ing of  the  relationship.  Who  can  initiate 
changes  within  the  context  of  the  cur- 
rent understanding?  For  example, 
how  much  latitude  does  a  nonprofit 
have  to  change  services  unilaterally 
in  response  to  clients"  requests"'  An- 
swering the  responsiveness  question 
defines  the  degree  of  flexibilin.'  that 
exists  within  the  broad  framework 
of  expectations. 

The  specificit)'  of  the  service  affects 
the  degree  of  autonom\'  that  each  of  the 
partners  enjoys.  For  example,  if  a  non- 
profit is  expected  to  collect  recyclables 
from  a  specified  number  of  houses  in  a 
particular  neighborhood,  then 
redefining  the  service  area  is  not 
acceptable  without  renegotiating  with 
the  governmental  funder.  If  the  non- 
profit is  charged  with  a  broader  goal, 
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such  as  educating  the  general  pubhc  on 
disaster  preparedness,  then  the  govern- 
ment might  agree  to  considerable 
flexibility  for  the  nonprofit  to  decide 
how  or  where  to  present  this  service. 

3.  Reporting:  Who  should  provide 
what  information  to  whom  about  how 
responsibilities  are  carried  out? 

Mutual  accountabilits'  should  encourage 
the  sharing  of  information  to  promote 
improved  performance.  Discussions 
about  expanding  traditional  notions  of 
how  to  report  on  program  performance 
or  how  to  treat  clients  equitably  might 
begin  by  collecting  information  that  can 
be  used  to  define  successful  results — 
information  like  diverse  demographic 
profiles,  the  number  or  nature  of 
complaints,  demonstrated  mastery  of 
course  content,  or  the  feedback  from 
evaluation  processes.  Some  organiza- 
tions invest  resources  to  develop 
sophisticated  ways  to  track  their  opera- 
tions and  the  results  they  produce.'*  The 
data  and  the  conclusions  from  these  can 
be  used  not  only  for  internal  decisions 
but  also  for  reports  to  partners. 

The  degree  of  flexibility  in  reporting 
on  a  relationship  also  depends  on  the 


specificity  of  the  expected  performance. 
Responsibilities  might  be  stated  in  terms 
of  specific  activities,  general  services,  or 
even  more  general  outcomes,  such  as 
changed  conditions.  More  generally 
defined  responsibilities  or  a  broader 
degree  of  responsiveness  typically 
entails  more  flexible  reporting.  For 
example,  counts  of  meals  served,  nights 
of  shelter  provided,  and  other  service 
activities  describe  service  quantity  but 
say  little  about  the  qualm'  of  service  or 
about  changes  in  conditions,  which 
may  be  the  focus  of  performance 
expectations.  Narrative  descriptions  of 
the  services  or  of  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  clients  or  the  community  may 
provide  richer  information  about  what 
the  nonprofit  has  accomplished  but 
require  greater  flexibility  in  reporting 
requirements  because  the  focus  is  not 
so  much  on  numbers  as  on  stories. 

4.  Reviewing:  Who  is  expected  to  use 
what  information  to  make  decisions 
about  the  future  of  the  relationship? 

Reviewing  expectations  about  who 
may  end  or  alter  the  relationship  can 
help  create  mutual  accountability.  If 
both  government  officials  and  non 


profit  leaders  assume  that  the  nonprofit 
needs  funding  more  than  the  govern- 
ment needs  the  nonprofit's  services,  an 
asymmetrical  relationship  will  be 
created  in  which  both  expect  the 
government  to  review  the  relationship 
and  decide  on  its  future.  That  asym- 
metry, in  turn,  creates  expectations  that 
the  nonprofit  should  be  responsive  to 
the  government's  requests,  not  vice 
versa,  and  that  the  nonprofit  should 
report  to  the  government  on  its  perfor- 
mance, not  the  other  way  around.  In 
this  way,  accountabilit>'  often  gets 
focused  on  government  monitoring  of 
nonprofit  compliance  with  government 
guidelines,  rather  than  on  ways  the 
relationship  currently  serves  the  public 
or  might  improve  public  service. 

Mutual  accountability  depends  on 
involving  all  key  stakeholders  or  their 
representatives  in  reviewing  the  relation- 
ship and  deciding  how  to  change  it. 
Through  joint  reviev^'  of  the  expectations 
that  establish  mutual  accountability,  the 
parties  can  refine  and  revise  those 
expectations  to  reflect  what  they  have 
learned  about  working  together  and  to 
fit  new  circumstances  or  challenges.'" 
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Table  1    Examples  of  the  Dimensions  of  Mutual  Accountability 


Responsibility  Who  is  experted  to  carry  out  which  actions  for  whom? 


Fairness 

Standards  apply  to  all  people  equally 

Governmental  practices  are  applied  to  all 
nonprofits  similarly 

Nonprofit  applies  same  standards  to  staff, 
volunteers,  and  clients. 


Finances 

Financial  management  is  honest  and 
responsible. 

All  parties  agree  on  amount  and  terms  of 
payment,  as  well  as  definition  and  number 
of  services  to  be  provided. 

Government  clarifies  practices  to  be  used 
for  requesting  and  providing  installments 
of  financial  support. 

Nonprofit  agrees  to  adhere  to  generally 
accepted  accounting  practices- 


Performance 

"Service"  and  "success"  are  defined. 

Government  defines  type  of  nonmonetary 
support  it  is  willing  to  provide  to  its 
nonprofit  partners. 

Nonprofit  has  clear  definition  of  any  other 
expectations  government  might  have  for 
partnership. 

Government  and  nonprofit  jointly  define 
service  to  be  provided,  criteria  for  success, 
and  content  or  plan  for  evaluation.* 


Responsiveness  Who  is  expected  or  has  the  authority  to  invoke  or  alter  mutual  expectations? 


Both  parties  clarify  how  much  discretion 
government  has  in  deciding  which  project 
expenditures  to  reimburse. 

Both  parties  clarify  how  much  discretion 
nonprofit  has  in  deciding  which  clients 
to  serve. 


Both  parties  clarify  how  much  flexibility 
government  has  in  deciding  when  to  make 
payments  to  nonprofit. 

Both  parties  clarify  how  much  flexibility 
nonprofit  has  in  redirecting  funds  without 
budget  amendment. 


Both  parties  clarify  how  much  variation 
there  is  in  number  or  type  of  clients 
government  expects  nonprofit  to  serve. 

Both  parties  clarify  how  much  nonprofit 
can  revise  program  content  without 
government  approval. 


Reporting  Who  should  provide  what  information  to  whom  about  how  responsibilities  are  carried  out?* 


Government  provides  information  about  its 
funding  and  monitoring  practices  to  public. 

Nonprofit  provides  documentation  of  its 
hiring,  client  service,  and  personnel  policies 
to  government. 


Government  provides  summary  data  and 
written  clarification  of  funding  agreement. 

Nonprofit  reports  specific  financial 
information  at  particular  times  and  allows 
its  records  to  be  reviewed  on  request. 


Parties  agree  to  inform  each  other  in  timely 
fashion  of  turnover  in  key  staff  or  other 
major  changes  in  working  environment. 

Parties  agree  on  kinds  of  reporting  tools 
that  adequately  describe  and  document 
how  things  are  going.  Parties  agree  on 
content,  format,  and  time  intervals  in 
which  to  deliver  reports, - 


Reviewing  Who  is  expected  to  use  what  information  to  make  decisions  about  the  future  of  the  relationship? 


The  parties  decide  which  questions  of 
fairness,  financial  probity  and  performance 
quality  will  be  answered  by  government, 
which  by  nonprofit,  which  by  both 
together,  and  which  by  outside  entit/. 


The  parties  decide  who  will  review 
information  about  relationship  and  make 
decisions  about  changing  it. 


The  parties  decide  what  kinds  of  changes 
to  relationship  each  may  make  indepen- 
dently and  what  kinds  of  changes  must  be 
jointly  agreed  on. 


*lf  government  officials  have  a  precise  definition  of  what  tasks  need  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  them,  then  the  government  can  easily  set  up  its  own  program  or  buy  the 
service  from  a  vendor  Given  a  clear  understanding  of  what  government  needs  to  have  done,  performance  contracts  can  provide  appropriate  accountability  expectations. 
Robert  D  Behn  &  Peter  A.  Kant.  Strategies  for  Avoiding  the  Pitfalls  of  Performance  Contracting,  22  Pubuc  PRODUcnvriY  and  Management  Review  470  (1999).  Picking  up  and 
processing  recyclables  is  an  example  of  a  specific  service  that  is  relatively  simple  to  define- 
To  accomplish  broader  goals,  such  as  prevention  of  child  abuse,  defining  either  the  plan  of  action  or  the  responsibilities  for  what  would  be  considered  effective  public 
services  may  be  more  challenging.  People  might  understandably  be  unclear  about  how  best  to  authorize  responsiveness,  organize  reporting,  or  conduct  reviewing.  In  those 
situations,  discussions  of  mutual  accountability  could  help  the  parties  organize  their  expectations  to  learn  how  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  those  to  be  served. 

tBefore  defining  the  reporting  expectations,  the  government  should  evaluate  how  much  and  what  kind  of  information  it  has  the  capacity  to  review.  Similarly,  the  nonprofit 
should  evaluate  how  much  and  what  kind  of  information  it  has  the  capacity  to  produce. 

tNonprofits  generally  have  multiple  funders,  each  with  its  own  expectations  for  reporting.  Being  required  to  present  similar  information  in  an  array  of  different  formats 
results  in  time  inefficiencies  for  the  nonprofits  and  ultimately  the  whole  community.  To  minimize  the  amount  of  effort  it  takes  nonprofits  to  compose  the  reports,  governments 
might  consider  either  (1)  specifying  the  content  but  not  the  format  of  the  reports  or  (2)  coordinating  the  expectations  of  report  content  and  format  with  other  local  funders. 


Spelling  out  Mutual  Expectations 

Who  answers  these  questions  about 
responsibilit)-,  responsiveness,  reporting, 
and  reviewing,  and  what  those  answers 
are,  in  large  part  determine  whether 
accountabilirs'  is  an  adversarial  or  a 
collaborative  process.  (For  an  illustra- 


tion of  how  the  four  questions  might  be 
answered  to  establish  mutual  account- 
abiliri.'  for  fairness,  finances,  and  per- 
formance, see  Table  1.) 

The  appropriate  conte.xt  for  holding 
conversations  about  mutual  expectations 
will  vary.  Some  conversations  mis,ht 


take  place  in  large  groups  because  they 
apply  to  all  the  organizations  and  people 
involved.  Others  are  more  appropriately 
held  one-on-one.  The  crucial  issue  is  to 
identif}-  and  involve  the  key  stakeholders 
in  setting  performance  and  process  ex- 
pectations. If  the  stakeholders  do  not 
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Table  2  What  Accountability  Tools  Can  and  Cannot  Accomplish 

What  This  Tool  Can  Do 

Contracts  Explicitly  state  mutual  expectations 


Provide  some  protection  for  both  nonprofit 
and  government  in  case  of  nonfulfillment 

Provide  quantitative  or  qualitative 
information  on  program  operations 

Track  progress  toward  fulfilling  mutual  expectations 

Find  evidence  of  gross  fiscal  misconduct 

Identify  ways  to  strengthen  financial 
management  practices 

Keep  track  of  progress  or  problems 

Generate  problem-solving  or  proactive  planning 

Build  mutual  trust 

Exchange  information 

Strengthen  personal  and  professional  relationships 

Permit  shared  understanding  or  interpretation  of 
data  and  events 

One-to-one  contact  can  take  many  forms,  such  as  individual  conversations,  site  visits,  and  client  surveys  or  inten/iews 


Periodic  Reports 


Financial  Audits 


Periodic  One-to-One 
Contacts* 


What  This  Tool  Cannot  Do  Alone 

Ensure  that  mutual  expectations  are  met 
Generate  problem-solving  or  proactive  planning 

Ensure  that  mutual  expectations  are  met 
Generate  problem-solving  or  proactive  planning 

Ensure  that  mutual  expectations  are  met 
Generate  problem-solving  or  proactive  planning 
Ensure  that  recommended  improvements  take  place 

Substitute  for  legal  weight  of  contract  that  defines 
mutual  expectations 


Table  3  Options  for  Using  Accountability  Tools 


Packages  of 
Accountability  Tools 

(in  increasing  degrees  of 
complexity  top  to  bottom) 

Level  1 


Level  2 


Level  3 


Application  for 

Government 

Support 

Letter  of  request 


2-page  application 


10-page  application 
with  attachments 


Accountability  Goal 

Financial 

Reporting 

(Finances) 

Copies  of  receipts 


Printout  of  check 
register  for  expenses 

Program  budget  report; 
audit  of  program  or 
organization 


Program 

Reporting 

(Performance) 

Narrative  about 
completed  activity; 
copies  of  media 
coverage 

Program  activity 
statistics 

Program  activity 
and  results  statistics; 
outcome  evaluation 


Management 

Practices 

(Fairness) 

Statement  of 
intention, 
contained  in  letter 

Checklist  of  policies 


Copies  of  documents 
proving  policies  have 
been  followed 


explore  and  define  these  mutual  expecta- 
tions together,  they  may  well  be  opera- 
ting on  different  assumptions  about 
what  each  party  is  to  do.  That  can  cause 
difficulties  in  the  relationship,  especially 
when  unexpected  changes  happen. 

To  explore  how  unexpected  changes 
might  affect  a  relationship,  a  possible 
strategy  is  to  use  "What  if?"  scenarios. 
Discussing  what  each  partner  might  do 
in  several  possible  situations  helps  each 
part)'  explore  responsibilities,  respon- 
siveness, reporting,  and  reviewing  in 
the  context  of  fairness,  finances,  and 
performance. 

■    What  if  a  key  staff  person  leaves? 


■  What  if  a  program  does  not  develop 
as  planned? 

■  What  if  clients'  needs  or  requests 
change? 

■  What  if  the  outcomes  are  not  what 
you  expected? 

■  What  if  a  funding  source  disappears? 

■  What  if  criticism  develops  in  the 
community? 

■  What  if  changes  in  the  environment 
force  unexpected  change? 

One  expectation  that  may  emerge 
from  discussing  these  different  scenarios 
may  be  "Don't  set  us  up  for  surprises. 


Keep  us  informed."  Staff  can  easily 
become  so  focused  on  managing  new 
situations  that  they  forget  to  inform  or 
consult  with  their  partners.  Having  this 
kind  of  conversation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  relationship,  rather  than  during  a 
crisis,  can  help  maximize  the  support 
each  partner  offers  the  other. 


Assembling  Accountability  Tools 

Four  tools  can  help  establish  account- 
ability: 

■  Contracts:  Legal  documents  that 
describe  the  mutual  expectations 
of  the  nonprofit-government 
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funding  relationship."  Answers 
to  all  four  accountability  questions 
should  be  made  explicit  when 
drafting  a  contract. 

Periodic  reports:  Relatnely  informal 
documents  that  summarize  activities, 
program  accomplishments,  or  finan- 
cial transactions,  or  more  elaborate 
documents  that  provide  answers  to 
specific  questions  or  require  sup- 
porting evidence.  They  may  be  pro- 
duced separately  by  one  or  another 
of  the  parties,  be  a  joint  product  of 
both,  or  be  produced  by  a  third  part)'. 

Financial  audits:  .\  fiscal  review  by  a 
certified  pubic  accountant  that 
verifies  the  financial  situation  of  the 
nonprofit.  Programmatic  or  other 
types  of  reviews  provide  a  similar 
after-the-fact  examination  of  other 
operational  facets. 

Periodic  one-to-one  contacts: 

Personal  interactions  among  the 
staff,  volunteers,  and  board  members 
of  the  nonprofit  and  government  that 
may  include  site  visits  and  t)ppor- 
tunities  to  view  services. 


Of  these  tools,  contracts  and  finan- 
cial audits  are  commonly  the  most 
formal  ones,  using  the  expertise  of  legal 
and  accounting  professionals.  Periodic 
reports  and  one-on-one  contacts  might 
range  from  the  informal  (a  conversa- 
tion) to  the  formal  (a  defined  presenta- 
tion of  information). 

All  four  tools  cover  important 
aspects  of  the  relationship,  yet  no 
single  tool  can  ensure  that  any 
dimension  of  accountability  is  upheld 
all  the  time.  The  most  effective  strategy 
is  to  use  a  combination  of  both  formal 
and  informal  tools.  (For  a  summary 
of  the  usefulness  of  each  tool,  see 
Table!.) 

Finding  the  Right  Match 
between  Tools  and  Situations 

Packaging  reporting  tools  differently  for 
relationships  of  different  levels  is  appro- 
priate and  desirable.  In  the  interest  of 
fairness,  however,  the  same  package  of 
tools  would  be  used  for  all  relationships 
within  a  particular  level.  (For  some  op- 
tions for  using  accountabilifv  tools,  see 
Table  3.) 


Government  Smart 

Start  funds  help 

Primrose  School  of 

Gary  run  a  program 

for  infants. 


The  following  examples  clearly  re- 
quire different  levels  of  accountability 
and  therefore  different  packages  of  tools: 

■  Level  1:  A  neighborhood  center 
wants  S500  for  a  neighborhood 
cleanup  da\'  and  beautification 
contest.  The  expected  outcome  is  an 
inexpensive,  time-limited  event. 

■  Level  2:  A  neighborhood  center 
wants  $5,000  to  start  a  Saturday 
Academy  to  tutor  local  children, 
managed  by  volunteers.  The 
expected  product  is  a  continuing 
service  that  involves  one-on-one 
contact  between  adults  and  children. 

■  Level  3:  A  neighborhood  center 
wants  S50,00()  to  enhance  its  day 
care  services  for  low-income  families 
by  training  care  providers  and 
impro\ing  the  on-site  educational 
opportunities  for  children.  The 
project  is  ongoing  and  expensive, 
and  the  goal  is  broadly  defined  and 
potentialK-  open  to  interpretation. 

A  number  of  differences  among 
individual  nonprofit-government 
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relationships  might  encourage  shifts 
between  levels: 

■  Theamountof  funding:  Will  the  de- 
sired outcome  cost  $500  or  a  much 
larger  amount?  The  greater  the 
amount,  the  greater  the  risk  involved 
in  the  project.  With  greater  invest- 
ment, formal  accountability  becomes 
more  important  to  the  credibility  of 
both  the  local  government  and  the 
nonprofit  in  making  appropriate 
and  responsible  funding  decisions. 

■  The  expected  duration  of  the 
project:  Is  the  desired  outcome  a 
one-day  event  or  a  continuing 
service?  In  comparison  with  a  one- 
time event,  a  service  that  continues 
over  a  long  period  warrants  a 
different  kind  of  scrutiny  to  ensure 
that  it  happens  as  planned. 

■  The  complexity  ofthe  goal  or  the 
specificity  of  the  service:  Is  the  goal 
to  provide  a  specific  number  of  ser- 
vices (say,  meals  for  the  homeless) 
or  to  accomplish  a  broader  goal 
(for  example,  reduce  homelessness)? 
Potential  projects  or  services  may 
range  from  very  detailed  ones 

to  those  promoting  broad  commu- 
nity benefits. 

■  The  visibility  of  the  goal:  How  likely 
is  it  that  the  goal  will  be  publicly 
scrutinized?  Confidential  services 
provided  by  a  twenty-four-hour  crisis 
line  are  not  easily  witnessed.  In 
contrast,  a  street  fair  or  neighbor- 
hood cleanup  day  is  a  public  event. 

■  The  amount  of  trust  between  the 
organizations:  Do  both  the  nonprofit 
and  the  government  trust  each 
other's  capacity  to  fulfill  expecta- 
tions? Is  either  one  a  young  or 
unstable  organization?  Does  either 
employ  key  staff  members  who  are 
unpredictable,  inconsistent,  or 
unfamiliar  with  the  mutual  expecta- 
tions? Frequent  communication  can 
help  build  and  sustam  trust  and  be 
critical  in  guiding  any  necessary 
project  changes  (anticipated  or 
unanticipated).  When  trust  exists 
between  nonprofits  and  government, 
and  when  both  enjoy  stability, 
informal  accountability  measures 
become  more  acceptable. 


Recent  community  events  or  shifting 
political  philosophies:  What  has  been 
happening  on  the  local  landscape?  A 
scandal  in  one  nonprofit-government 
relationship  might  generate  negative 
publicity  that  affects  all  others. 
Political  support  or  philosophies  can 
change  with  a  single  election.  In  this 
instance  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
accountability  tools  may  be  what  it 
takes  for  the  community'  or  newly 
elected  officials  to  regain  or  build 
trust  with  the  nonprofits. 


Given  all  these 
variables,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  define 
arbitrary  cutoff 
points  between  the 
levels  in  Table  3 
when  considering  the 
amount  of  funding 
and  the  duration  of 
the  outcome. 
However,  in  the 
interest  of  fairness, 
governments  should 
not  jump  from  level 
to  level  on  the  basis 
of  subjective 
opinions  (for 
example,  "We  like 
you;  therefore  you 
only  have  to  write  us 
a  letter  and  ask  for 
money  rather  than 
complete  an 
application"). 

Holding  all 
nonprofits  to  the 
same  accountability 
standards,  regardless 
of  the  service  or  the 
amount  funded,  does 
not  make  sense 
either.  Different  packages  of 
accountability  tools  may  be  appropriate 
and  desirable  for  different  types  of 
nonprofit-government  relationships,  as 
long  as  there  is  clear  and  consistent  logic 
used  to  support  the  plan. 

Examining  the  Effects  of 
Administrative  Infrastructure 

Aside  from  the  differences  in  specific 
relationships,  the  administrative  infra- 
structure of  both  a  government  and  a 


A  common  assumption  is 
that  requiring  reports 
stimulates  better  account- 
ability practices  on  the 
part  of  nonprofits.  In  fact, 
requiring  expansive  reports 
might  create  another 
hoop  that  only  the  more 
sophisticated  nonprofits 
can  jump  through. 


nonprofit  can  affect  the  way  a  relation- 
ship is  documented.  A  government's 
administrative  infrastructure  deter- 
mines its  ability  to  rec]uest  account- 
ability reports  responsibly.  What  is  its 
capacity  to  collect,  review,  analyze,  and 
use  the  information  that  it  requests 
from  nonprofits?  No  one  benefits  if 
reams  of  reporting  documents  are  re- 
quired but  neither  the  government  nor 
the  nonprofit  uses  the  information  to 
generate  a  useful  outcome  or  decision. 
Local  governments  often  require 

nonprofits  to  provide 
periodic  reports  that 
convey  critical  infor- 
mation, yet  the  govern- 
ments frequently  do 
not  assign  staff  to 
monitor  these  docu- 
ments. If  no  one  fol- 
lows up  on  the  content 
of  these  reports,  then 
both  the  government 
and  the  nonprofit  lose 
a  critical  opportunity 
to  strengthen  relation- 
ships, review  progress, 
and  troubleshoot 
unanticipated  prob- 
lems. As  a  result,  the 
reports  provide  a 
paper  trail  only  if 
something  goes  wrong. 
For  a  nonprofit  the 
depth  of  its  adminis- 
trative infrastructure 
can  determine  the 
kinds  of  funds  for 
which  it  can  apply. 
Many  nonprofits  are 
small  and  focus  their 
resources  on  services 
to  clients  rather  than 
on  administrative 
infrastructure  and  management.  They 
must  carefully  evaluate  whether  they 
have  the  capacity  to  collect  and 
assimilate  the  information  required  for 
reports.  A  particular  small  nonprofit 
with  little  infrastructure  may  be  exactly 
the  right  partner  for  the  government  in 
all  other  respects.  In  this  case  the 
nonprofit  and  the  government  have  to 
decide  how  much  they  need  each  other 
to  meet  shared  programmatic  goals.  Do 
any  other  nonprofits  reach  that  particu- 
lar population  or  hold  that  specialized 
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Figure  1  Administrative  Capacity  of  Nonprofits  and  Governments 
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expertise?  Do  any  other  funders  offer 
financial  support  with  fewer  strings 
attached?  If  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  no,  then  the  government 
and  the  nonprofit  should  have  a  con- 
versation to  explore  what  it  would 
take  to  enable  the  nonprofit  to  build 
its  internal  capacity  to  meet  the  gov- 
ernment's expectations  or  how  those 
expectations  might  be  modified  to 
reduce  the  nonprofit's  administrative 
costs  of  compliance. 

In  regard  to  setting  accountabilirs- 
expectations,  both  governments  and 
nonprofits  can  benefit  from  an  honest 
self-evaluation  of  the  limitations  of  their 
respective  administrative  infrastructures, 
as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the  impli- 
cations any  mismatch  might  have  for 
their  relationships.  If  the  local  govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  administrative 
capacir\-  to  track  formal  reports,  re- 
quiring them  does  not  contribute  to 
greater  accountabilit)-.  If  the  nonprofit 
does  not  have  the  administrative  capacit\- 
to  track  services  adequately,  the  formal 
reports  it  produces  might  not  contain 
useful  or  accurate  information. 

A  common  assumption  is  that  re- 
quiring reports  stimulates  better  ac- 
countabilit}' practices  on  the  part  of 
nonprofits.  In  fact,  requiring  expansive 
reports  might  create  another  hoop  that 


only  the  more  sophisticated  nonprofits 
can  jump  through.  If  the  government 
does  not  monitor  the  content  of  these 
reports,  their  value  is  limited. 


Administrative  Capacity  of 
Nonprofits  and  Government 

A  diagram  consisting  of  two  inter- 
secting axes  that  create  four  quadrants 
(see  Figure  1)  provides  a  framework 
for  discussing  the  implications  that 
varying  degrees  of  administrative 
infrastructure  have  for  the  nonprofit- 
government  relationship.  Striving  to 
be  in  a  particular  quadrant  of  the 
diagram  is  not  the  goal.  Each  of  the 
quadrants  offers  unique  strengths  and 
challenges.  Instead,  the  goal  is  for  the 
partners  to  recognize  the  quadrant  in 
which  their  relationship  lies  and  to  use 
that  knowledge  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  the  relationship. 

Quadrant  1 :  Neither  the  government 
nor  the  nonprofit  has  much  capacity' 
to  manage  complex  accountability 
practices.  The  inclination  is  to  keep 
things  simple.  Because  the  two  sectors 
match  in  their  administrative  infra- 
structure, they  might  readily  understand 
each  other's  perspectives.  EspeciaUy 
in  a  small  community,  some  of  the 


most  effective  accountability  practices 
are  likely  to  be  everyday  occurrences. 
For  example,  conversations  in  the 
local  grocery  store  can  provide  mean- 
ingful opportunities  for  exchanging 
informal  progress  reports  or  service 
evaluations. 

A  complication  may  arise,  however, 
if  the  needs  of  the  community  have 
grown  in  size  or  complexit)',  and  the 
development  of  the  public  sector's 
infrastructure  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  change.  Instead  of  merely  taking 
out  their  frustration  on  each  other, 
nonprofits  and  governments  could 
choose  to  unite  as  allies  and  educate  the 
public  about  the  need  to  enhance  their 
administrative  infrastructures. 

Quadrant  2:  The  nonprofit  has  more 
capacity  than  the  government  and  might 
even  be  able  to  overwhelm  the  go\ern- 
ment  with  more  information  than 
necessary.  The  absence  of  a  match 
between  the  two  sectors  does  not 
necessarily  create  a  problem.  The 
government  can  ignore  any  extraneous 
documentation  that  the  nonprofit 
provides,  and  the  nonprofit  can  easily 
respond  to  any  request  that  the  govern- 
ment makes  of  it. 

Quadrant  3:  Both  the  nonprofit  and 
the  government  have  the  capacit}'  to 
turn  out  and  monitor  complex  docu- 
mentation. The  two  sectors  match.  The 
challenge  in  this  situation  might  lie  in 
ensuring  that  the  net  gain  in  improve- 
ment of  community  services  and  pro- 
ducts actually  justifies  the  expenses 
associated  with  all  the  reports,  outcome 
e\  aluations,  meetings,  and  discussions. 

Quadrant  4:  In  this  situation  the 
government  has  many  more  resources 
than  the  nonprofit  does  and  higher 
expectations  than  the  nonprofit  is  likely 
to  be  able  to  meet.  The  two  sectors  do 
not  match.  Excessive  accountability 
measures  may  discourage  nonprofits 
from  partnering  with  governments.  The 
nonprofit  might  not  be  able  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  receive  funding  unless  it 
also  can  receive  support  to  develop  its 
infrastructure. 

The  government  has  four  options  for 
dealing  with  the  situation  represented 
by  Quadrant  4: 

■    Lower  its  expectations  for  the  non- 
profit and  accept  the  accountability 
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measures  that  the 
nonprofit  is  able 
to  provide 

Help  the  nonprofit 
enhance  its  admin- 
istrative capacity 
so  that  it  is  able  to 
provide  the  ex- 
pected account- 
ability products 


■  Fund  the  nonprofit, 
then  penalize  it 

when  it  cannot  meet  expectations 

■  Decide  not  to  fund  the  nonprofit 

Either  of  the  first  two  options  could 
be  appropriate  if  the  nonprofit  meets  a 
high-priority  need  or  if  the  government 
uses  this  situation  to  develop  graduated 
levels  of  expectations  that  will  be 
equally  applied  to  all  nonprofits  in  the 
future.  The  third  choice  is  not  helpful 
for  anyone,  although  it  happens  all  too 
often.  In  the  fourth  option,  the  govern- 
ment has  to  consider  how  important 
the  potential  partnership  is  in  regard  to 
its  strategic  goals,  especially  if  few 
other  organizations  serve  a  high- 
priority  population. 

In  summary,  an  important  aspect  of 
mutual  accountabilit)'  is  fitting  account- 
ability tools  with  the  administrative 
capacity  of  both  the  government  and 
the  nonprofit  to  put  those  tools  to  use. 
Stakeholders  in  each  of  the  quadrants 
face  advantages  and  disadvantages.  If 
there  is  a  match  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  nonprofit,  the  conversa- 
tion might  be  easier  to  have  simply 
because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  using 
the  same  vocabulary,  yet  other 
challenges  are  likely  to  be  present. 

Is  it  ever  acceptable  to  use  different 
accountability  measures  for  different 
organizations?  Yes,  for  the  reasons  dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  section.  Govern- 
ments can  design  packages  of  assorted 
accountability  measures  based  on  the 
type  of  service  to  be  funded  and  their 
own  capacity  and  interest  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  measures  that  they 
require  of  nonprofits.  Nonprofits  pro- 
viding dissimilar  kinds  of  services  would 
provide  different  packages  of  account- 
ability measures.  But  nonprofits  with 
similar  programmatic  characteristics 
within  the  same  quadrant  in  Figure  1 


Governments  and  nonprofits    would  use  the  same 

should  employ  good  level  of  accountability 

contracts  and  written 
reports,  but  these  are  not 
substitutes  for  personal 
relationships  that  can  build 
mutual  respect  and  trust, 
and  lead  to  shared  learning 


measures. 

Whatever  tools  are 
chosen  to  report  and 
review  accountability, 
parties  must  keep  in 
mind  the  available 
administrative  infra- 
structure. Nonprofits 
need  people,  time,  and 
reporting  tools  to 
count  clients  served, 
evaluate  programmatic  success,  create 
cumulative  reports,  and  prepare  for 
audits.  Both  governments  and  non- 
profits need  resources  to  receive,  read, 
evaluate,  and  process  the  information 
contained  in  those  reports. 

Conclusion 

No  single  practice,  process,  or  docu- 
mentation can  adequately  ensure  that 
mutual  expectations  for  accountability 
will  be  met.  Governments  and  non- 
profits should  employ  good  contracts 
and  written  reports,  but  these  are  not 
substitutes  for  personal  relationships 
that  can  build  mutual  respect  and  trust, 
and  lead  to  shared  learning.  Govern- 
ments sometimes  give  nonprofits  a 
conflicting  message  when  they  talk 
about  the  importance  of  building 
mutual  trust  but  offer  no  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  nonprofit's  living  up  to  or 
surpassing  expectations.  Instead, 
governments  generally  require  one-size- 
fits-all  accountability  practices  that 
convey  the  unspoken  expectation  that 
nonprofits  continually  prove  they  are 
not  doing  wrong,  no  matter  how  stellar 
their  performances  might  be. 

Negative  behavior  and  outcomes  by 
nonprofits  can  stimulate  reactions  by 
government,  such  as  increased  monitor- 
ing through  paperwork,  reduction  in 
future  support,  repayment  of  past 
support,  or  development  of  an  adver- 
sarial relationship.  Positive  behaviors 
and  outcomes  can  be  rewarded  by 
longer  contracts,  more  support,  cele- 
bration of  common  success,  or  simple 
acknowledgment  for  work  well  done. 

More  articles  and  guides  on  local 
goi'emment-nonprofit  relations  can  be 
vieived  online  at  www.nplg.nnc.edu. 
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What  Is  a  Good  Name  Worth? 

Local  Government  Sponsorships  and  the  First  Amendment 

Jason  Bradley  Kay 


Sponsorships  are  all  the  rage  these 
days.  Police  cars  in  thirty-eight 
states  (including  North  Carolina) 
hear  the  sales  pitches  of  various  prod- 
ucts.' City  buses  carry  the  soothing 
messages  of  bottled  water  companies. 
Government-owned  sports  stadiums 
and  office  buildings  are  named  for  the 
highest-bidding  benefactor.  Recently  a 
town  in  California  was  invited  to 
change  its  name  from  Biggs  to  Got 
Milk  for  a  "meaningful  contribution. "- 
Apparently  a  good  name  is  worth  more 
than  a  little  silver  and  gold.' 

Corporate  sponsorship  of  govern- 
mental programs  and  services  appears 
to  be  here  to  stay."*  Interviews  with  more 
than  twenty  local  government  officials 
in  North  Carolina  and  other  states 
reveal  that  the  trend  has  grown  because 
of  the  potential  for  using  sponsorships 
to  maintain  or  increase  government 
services  without  raising  taxes  or  fees.' 
In  recent  years,  tax  cutbacks  and  grow- 
ing populations  have  pressured  many 
local  governments  in  North  Carolina  to 
seek  funding  from  the  private  sector  in 
order  to  maintain  or  expand  their 
services  with  fewer  resources." 

Although  local  government  officials 
recognize  the  benefits  of  sponsorships, 
they  also  recognize  the  possible  problems. 
The  two  most  commonly  cited  concerns 
are  the  potential  for  partnerships  with 
disreputable  sponsors  to  undermine 
the  public's  perception  of  the  govern- 
ment's integrity-  and  impartialit\-,  and 
the  fear  of  legal  challenges  that  might 
result  from  prohibiting  sponsorships 
bv  those  entities." 


The  Mthor.  a  lOO.y  gi\uhijlc  of  the  MPA 
Program,  is  j  Liif  clerk  t(^  Justice  Mcirk  D. 
Martin  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court.  Contact  him  at  jkay@sc. state. nc.us. 


Many  nonprofit  and  for-profit 
organizations  sponsor  highway 
cleanup,  a  service  to  the  community. 
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Imagine,  for  example,  that  you  are  a 
county  health  director  and  three  com- 
panies submit  proposals  to  you  to 
cosponsor  County  Health  Day.  The 
first  is  a  reputable  pharmaceutical 
company,  the  second  a  company  that 
had  ties  to  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  third 
a  conglomerate  that  makes  cigarettes  as 
well  as  health-related  products.  Which 
one  would  you  choose?  How  would 
you  respond  when  the  other  two 
claimed  that  the  county  had  violated 
their  First  Amendment  rights  to  free 
speech  because  it  disapproved  of  their 
message  or  identity? 

This  article  outlines  a  sponsorship 
policy  that  permits  a  local  government 
to  generate  support  from  private  spon- 
sors, preserve  its  ability  to  select  or 
reject  sponsors  on  the  basis  of  designa- 
ted criteria,  and  protect  its  image  of 
integrity  and  impartiality.*'  Specifically 
the  article  identifies  problems  that  can 
result  from  sponsorships,  describes 
legal  obstacles  inherent  in  creating  a 
sponsorship  policy,  and  presents  a 
method  for  overcoming  those  obstacles. 
(For  a  brief  discussion  of  corporate 
sponsorship  of  quasi-public  entities  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  see  the 
sidebar  on  this  page.) 

Sponsorship  and  the 
First  Amendment 

A  sponsorship  occurs  when  a  local 
government  generates  resource  support 
from  a  private  entity  in  return  for  asso- 
ciating the  name  of  the  private  entity 
with  its  own."  Sponsorships  create  a 
mutual  exchange  relationship  in  which 
both  parties  benefit,  the  local  govern- 
ment from  the  cash  or  service  given  by 
the  private  entity,  the  private  entity 
from  increased  name  visibility  and 
improved  reputation.'" 

When  local  governments  seek  or 
accept  sponsorships  with  private  en- 
tities whose  values  and  beliefs  conflict 
with  the  established  beliefs  of  the 
citizenry,  formidable  problems  can 
result.  The  sponsorship  can  be  per- 
ceived by  some  citizens  as  offensive,  or 
it  can  create  a  perception  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  compromised  its  integrity 
or  impartiality.' '  In  either  case  the 
government  may  suffer  diminished 
public  trust. 


Applicability  of  the  First  Amendment 

Even  private  nonprofit  organizations  have  begun  opening  their  doors  to 
sponsors  willing  to  pay  a  fee  to  be  associated  with  the  feel-good  imagery  of 
community-oriented  agencies.  However,  the  First  Amendment  applies  only 
to  governmental  entities  and  programs,  such  as  city  buses,  city  recreation  pro- 
grams, and  county  health  programs.  Private  entities  such  as  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  not  covered  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

Exceptions  apply  only  when  a  private  entity  is  deemed  to  be  a  "state  actor."  A 
private  entity  may  be  considered  a  state  actor  in  either  of  the  following  situations: 

■  It  is  engaged  in  activities  that  are  traditionally  and  exclusively  the  prerogative  of 
the  state,  such  as  when  it  is  operating  a  "company  town"  or  running  an  election. 
The  case  of  Marsh  v.  Alabama  offers  an  example  of  when  a  private  entity  is 
operating  a  company  town  and  therefore  is  subject  to  First  Amendment  restric- 
tions. In  that  case  a  private  entity  created  a  company  town  by  operating  a  pri- 
vately owned  area  that  possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a  regular  city,  such  as 
homes,  streets,  fire  protection,  and  sewer  service.  The  Supreme  Court  deemed  the 
private  entity  to  be  a  state  actor  even  though  the  property  and  services  involved 
were  under  the  private  entity's  exclusive  control.'  The  case  of  Terry  v.  Adams 
provides  an  example  of  when  a  private  entity  may  be  considered  a  state  actor  in 
the  context  of  an  election.  In  that  case  a  county  political  group  ran  a  preprimary 
election  in  which  the  group's  nominee  almost  always  was  elected.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  group  must  adhere  to  constitutional  requirements.- 

■  It  is  "excessively  entwined"  with  the  government  in  an  activity  with  significant 
government  involvement.  This  type  of  situation  is  uncommon.  A  private  entity 
is  not  a  state  actor,  for  example,  merely  because  it  is  extensively  regulated  by  the 
government,  receives  most  or  all  of  its  funding  from  the  government,  or  is  licensed 
by  the  government.  The  case  of  Brentwood  Academy  v.  Tennessee  Secondary 
School  Athletic  Association  provides  a  good  example  of  when  a  private  entity  is 
considered  a  state  actor  under  the  e.xcessive-entwinement  rule.  In  this  case  the 
state  secondary  school  athletic  association,  a  nonprofit  organization,  was  com- 
posed of  members  that  were  themselves  governmental  entities,  its  governing 
board  consisted  mostly  of  government  employees,  meetings  were  held  on  gov- 
ernment time,  and  the  association  received  its  funding  from  its  governmental 
entity  members.' 

Readers  who  have  questions  about  the  First  Amendment's  applicability  to  their  non- 
profit organization  or  other  nongovernmental  entity  should  contact  their  attorneys. 

Notes 

1.  SeeMarshv.  Alabama,  326  U.S.  501  (1946). 

2.  SceTerryv.  Adams,  345  U.S.  461  (1953). 

3.  See  generally  Brentwood  Academy  v.  Tennessee  Secondary  Sch.  Athletic  Ass'n,  531  U.S.  288 
(2001). 


The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
preserve  discretion  in  sponsorship- 
related  decisions  so  that  a  local  govern- 
ment can  encourage  some  sponsorships 
and  discourage  others.  This  allows  a 
local  government  to  generate  revenue 
and  community  involvement  through 
beneficial  sponsorships  while  avoiding 
the  problems  that  can  result  from 
associating  with  a  sponsor  that  does 
not  espouse  the  values  and  beliefs  of 
the  citizenry.  Unfortunately,  consider- 
able legal  complexities  attend  this 
solution  because  the  First  Amendment 


requires  governments  not  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  speech. 

Although  a  local  gfwernment  may 
desire  to  avoid  damaging  its  good  name 
or  offending  its  citizens  by  preserving 
its  ability  to  choose  among  potential 
sponsors,  it  must  not  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  violates  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  potential  sponsors.  When 
policies  are  not  clear  and  consistent, 
a  local  government  is  susceptible  to 
issuing  arbitrary  or  discriminatory 
sponsorship  decisions.  Both  are  likely 
to  result  in  a  legal  challenge.  A  well- 
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crafted  sponsorship  policy  enables  local 
governments  to  pursue  and  choose 
sponsorships  in  a  manner  that  is  clear, 
consistent,  and  legally  defensible. 

The  courts  have  not  directly  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  private  sponsorship 
of  government  programs  and  services, 
but  several  court  decisions  have  related 
to  private  advertising  on  government 
property.  The  issues  surrounding  adver- 
tisements in  government  spaces  are 
analytically  similar  to  those  surrounding 
sponsorship  of  local  governments.  In 
both  n'pes  of  situations,  the  local  gov- 
ernment must  decide  which  parties  will 
be  permitted  to  use  government  prop- 
erty to  propagate  their  messages,  and  it 
must  do  so  without  violating  the  free 
speech  rights  of  those  parties.  The  con- 
trolling desire  of  the  local  government 
is  to  regulate  what  message  it  conveys 
about  itself,  whether  that  be  a  message 
of  its  own  creation  or  a  message  cre- 
ated by  another  entity.'-  Thus,  legal 
doctrine  relating  to  advertisements  on 
government  property  can  be  used  as  a 
framework  for  anah'zing  the  problems 
inherent  in  sponsorship  decisions. 

First  Amendment  Principles 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  need  for  a 
sponsorship  policy,  one  must  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  First  Amendment 


principles.  A  free  speech  claim  can  be 
brought  when  a  government  limits  a 
person's  or  an  organization's  protected 
speech  in  a  way  that  is  considered  un- 
reasonable." Such  a  challenge  may  result 
when  a  government  grants  one  organi- 
zation permission  to  use  its  property  for 
communicating  a  message  and  denies 
the  same  use  to  another  organization.'"* 
Because  the  courts  have  generally  held 
that  commercial  communication  on 
government  property  is  entitled  to  a 
measure  of  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment,^'  a  local  government  must 
ensure  that  its  efforts  to  exercise  discre- 
tion over  who  is  permitted  to  sponsor  a 
government  program  or  service  comport 
with  constitutional  guidelines.'" 

Determining  what  is  a  constitutionalh' 
permissible  limitation  of  speech  turns 
on  the  character  of  the  government 
property  on  which  the  "speech"  is  to  be 
made.''  The  courts  have  identified  three 
classes  of  government  propert)','-  called 
"forums":  traditional,  designated  (or 
limited),  and  nonpublic.'"  The  level  of 
restriction  that  a  local  government  may 
place  on  speech  varies  according  to  the 
forum  in  which  the  speech  occurs. 

A  "traditional  public  forum"  exists 
in  places  that  have  been  devoted  to 
assembK'  and  debate  by  long  tradition 
or  government  fiat.-"  Examples  include 
streets,  parks,  and  other  areas  tradi- 


tionally open  to  an  unfettered  exchange 
of  ideas.  A  "designated  public  forum" 
or  "limited  public  forum"  is  propern' 
that  has  not  traditionally  been  used  for 
assembly  and  debate  but  "which  the 
State  has  opened  for  use  by  the  public 
as  a  place  for  expressive  activit)-."-' 
Simply  stated,  it  is  a  forum  intentionally 
and  affirmatively  opened  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  speech.--  Examples  are 
physical  areas,  such  as  a  street-side  kiosk 
for  posting  pamphlets  and  announce- 
ments or  a  special  area  for  making 
speeches  or  voicing  community  con- 
cerns, and  nonphysical  areas,-'  such  as 
air  time  in  a  political  debate  or  a  channel 
of  communication.  A  "nonpublic 
forum"  may  be  broadly  defined  as  any 
propert)'  that  is  not  by  tradition  or  des- 
ignation a  forum  for  public  communi- 
cation.-"* Examples  are  a  mayor's  office 
or  the  lobby  of  a  county  office  building. 
In  a  traditional  public  forum,  a  local 
government  generally  may  not  regulate 
speech  unless  the  regulation  is  a  rea- 
sonable restriction  on  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  of  the  speech.-'  Any  regula- 
tion of  speech  based  on  the  content  of 
the  message  must  satisf)-  a  "strict 
scrutiny"  standard  of  review.-"  Under 
the  strict-scrutiny  standard,  the  regula- 
tion must  serve  a  compelling  state 
interest,  such  as  public  health  or  safer\', 
and  be  narrowlv  tailored  to  achieve 


Sample  Sponsorship  Policy 
for  Local  Governments 

Statement  of  Policy 

Carolina  City/County  will  seek  sponsors 
that  further  its  mission  by  providing  mone- 
tary or  in-kind  support  for  city/county 
programs  or  services.  Carolina  City/County 
recognizes  that  the  public  trust  and  per- 
ception of  its  impartiality  may  be  damaged 
by  sponsorships  that  are  aesthetically 
displeasing,  politically  oriented,  or  offen- 
sive to  segments  of  its  citizenry.  When  the 
city/county  loses  public  trust  and  public 
perception  of  impartiality,  its  ability  to 
govern  effectively  in  the  interest  of  its  citi- 
zens IS  impaired.  Therefore,  Carolina  City/ 
County  permits  private  sponsorship  of 
government  programs  or  services  in  limited 
circumstances  as  a  means  to  generate  funds 
for  improving  or  expanding  those  pro- 
grams and  services.  Carolina  City/County 


maintains  its  sponsorship  program  as  a 
nonpublic  forum  and  exercises  sole  discre- 
tion over  who  is  eligible  to  become  a  spon- 
sor according  to  the  terms  of  this  policy. 

Whenever  possible,  sponsorships 
should  be  linked  to  specific  activities, 
events,  programs,  or  publications.  Carolina 
City/County  will  neither  seek  nor  accept 
sponsors  that  manufacture  products  or 
take  positions  inconsistent  with  local, 
state,  or  federal  law  or  with  city/county 
policies,  positions,  or  resolutions.  The 
establishment  of  a  sponsorship  agreement 
does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  by 
Carolina  City/County  of  the  sponsor's 
organization,  products,  or  services. 

Definition  of  Terms 

"Sponsorship"  is  the  right  of  an  external 
entity  (for-profit  or  not-for-profit)  to 
associate  its  name,  products,  or  services 
with  Carolina  City/County's  prograr'S, 
services,  or  name.  Sponsorship  is  a 


business  relationship  in  which  Carolina 
City/County  and  the  external  entity 
exchange  goods,  services,  and  donations 
for  the  public  display  of  a  message  on 
city/county  property  acknowledging 
private  support. 

Authority  Structure  for 
Review  and  Approval 

Carolina  City/County  possesses  sole  and 
final  decision-making  authority  for  deter- 
mining the  appropriateness  of  a  sponsor- 
ship relationship  and  reserves  the  right  to 
refuse  any  offer  of  sponsorship.  Sponsor- 
ship agreement  proposals  will  be  reviewed 
according  to  the  following  procedures 
and  guidelines: 

■  All  sponsorships  shall  be  approved  in 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  the 
Carolina  City/County  Attorney 

■  Sponsorship  agreements  projected  to 
generate  $50,000  or  more  shall  require 
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The  interiors  of  buses 
offer  high  visibility 
for  sponsors. 


that  interest.-"  Practically  speaking,  this 
high  standard  means  that  governments 
are  severely  limited  in  making  content- 
based  distinctions  about  which  adver- 
tising messages  will  be  accepted  or  de- 
nied in  a  traditional  public  forum. 

The  degree  of  protection  given  to  con- 
tent-based restrictions  in  a  designated 


or  limited  public  forum  is  unclear.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  explicitly  ruled 
on  the  issue, -**  and  the  lower  courts  are 
currently"in  a  state  of  confusmg  dis- 
equilibrium."-'' A  plurality  of  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  have  held  that  the  des- 
ignated public  forum  and  the  limited 
public  forum  both  require  the  standard 


of  review  applied  in  a  traditional  public 
forum.  That  is,  the  regulation  must  be  a 
reasonable  restriction  on  time,  place,  or 
manner,  or  it  must  satisfy  the  strict- 
scrutiny  standard.'"  Under  this  standard 
a  local  government  may  not  make  dis- 
tinctions about  which  speech  is  accep- 
table on  the  basis  of  the  subject  matter 


the  written  approval  of  the  city/county 
manager,  who  shall  inform  the  city 
council/board  of  commissioners. 

■  Sponsorship  agreements  projected  to 
generate  less  than  $50,000  shall  require 
the  written  approval  of  the  department 
head. 

■  A  division  head  may  approve  sponsor- 
ship agreements  of  less  than  $5,000,  in 
consultation  with  the  department  head. 

in  the  discretion  of  the  city/county  manager, 
any  proposed  sponsorship  agreement  may 
be  referred  to  the  city  council/board  of 
commissioners  for  approval. 

Criteria  for  Proposal  Review 

Proposals  for  sponsorship  of  Carolina  City/ 
County  programs  or  services  shall  be  re- 
viewed on  the  basis  of  a  draft  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  that  clearly  outlines 
the  forms  of  support  offered  by  the  spon- 
sor and  the  recognition  to  be  given  by 


Carolina  City/County  A  memorandum  of 
understanding  shall  be  created  for  each 
sponsorship  relationship.  It  shall  detail  the 
following  information,  at  a  minimum: 

■  Activities,  products,  and  services  of  the 
private  entity  and  its  subsidiaries 

■  Benefits  to  be  given  to  the  proposed 
sponsor  by  Carolina  City/County  and 
the  estimated  monetary  value  of  those 
benefits 

■  Benefits  to  be  given  to  Carolina 
City/County  by  the  proposed  sponsor 
and  the  estimated  monetary  value  of 
those  benefits 

■  Prominence  of  the  proposed  public 
recognition  of  support 

■  Content  of  the  proposed  public 
recognition  of  support 

■  Duration  of  the  proposed  public 
recognition  of  support 


■  Conditions  under  which  the  sponsor- 
ship agreement  will  be  terminated 

Carolina  City/County  recognizes  that 
entering  into  a  sponsorship  agreement 
with  an  external  entity  does  not  constitute 
an  endorsement  of  the  entity  or  its  services 
and  products  but  does  imply  an  affiliation. 
Such  affiliation  can  affect  the  reputation  of 
Carolina  City/County  among  its  citizens 
and  its  ability  to  govern  effectively 
Therefore,  any  proposal  for  sponsorship  of 
a  Carolina  City/County  program  or  service 
in  which  the  involvement  of  an  outside 
entity  compromises  the  public's  perception 
of  the  city/county's  neutrality  or  its  ability 
to  act  in  the  public  interest  will  be  rejected. 

Carolina  City/County  shall  consider  the 
following  criteria  before  entering  into  a 
sponsorship  agreement: 

■  Extent  and  prominence  of  the  public 
display  of  sponsorship 


a 


of  the  speech.  Therefore,  if  a  prudent  and 
cautious  local  goN'ernment  desires  to  limit 
access  to  an  advertising  venue  by  private 
entities  on  the  basis  of  the  subject-matter 
content  of  an  advertising  message,  it 
must  avoid  regulating  speech  in  a  tradi- 
tional or  designated  public  forum. 

In  the  third  class  of  propert)-,  how- 
ever, the  nonpublic  forum,  a  local  gov- 
ernment may  more  broadly  restrict  the 
subject  matter  of  advertisements.  In  such 
a  forum,  "the  State  may  reserve  the 
forum  for  its  intended  purposes,  com- 
municative or  otherwise,  as  long  as  the 
regulation  on  speech  is  reasonable  and 
not  an  effort  to  suppress  expression 
merely  because  public  officials  oppose 
the  speaker's  view."'-''  The  nonpublic 
forum  allows  a  local  government  to 
regulate  speech  as  long  as  the  regulation 
satisfies  a  "rational  basis"  standard  of 
review.  The  rational-basis  standard  re- 
quires the  regulation  to  further  a  "legit- 
imate government  interest''  and  be 
"rationally  related"  to  achieving  that 
interest.^-  In  practice  a  nonpublic  forum 
allows  the  government  to  restrict  adver- 
tisements on  the  basis  of  their  subject 
matter  or  the  subject-matter-related 
identin-  of  the  speaker  but  not,  in  fact  or 
in  practice,  on  the  basis  of  the  speaker's 
viewpoint.  For  example,  if  a  local 
government  desires  to  avoid  advertise- 
ments about  the  subject  maner  of  gun 


control,  It  may  do  so.  The  government 
may  not,  however,  refuse  a  particular 
advertisement  because  of  its  position  on 
the  subject  of  gun  control.  That  is,  the 
government  must  refuse  advertisements 
encouraging  gun  control  as  well  as  those 
discouraging  it.  If  the  local  government 
desires  to  accept  advertisements  about 
gun  control,  it  must  accept  advertise- 
ments encouraging  gun  control  and 
those  discouraging  it.  In  short,  restric- 
tions regarding  advertisements  must 
not  be  intended  to  suppress  a  speaker's 
bias  or  politically  unpopular  viewpoint. 
Such  governmental  restrictions  \iolate 
the  First  Amendment."' 

Local  government  officials  must  make 
a  distinction  benveen  a  designated  (or 
limited)  public  forum  and  a  nonpublic 
forum.  In  both  forums  the  government 
opens  to  the  public  a  \  enue  formerly  un- 
available for  public  speech.  The  impor- 
tant difference  between  a  designated 
public  forum  and  a  nonpublic  forum  is 
the  government's  intent.'"*  If  the  intent 
is  to  permit  the  public  unfettered  access 
to  government  propern.-  for  the  purpose 
of  indiscriminate  expressive  activir.',  the 
government  has  created  a  designated 
public  forum. '-'  If  the  intent  of  the  forum 
is  to  permit  speech  on  a  selected  scope 
of  subject  matters,  the  government  has 
created  a  nonpublic  forum.'"  A  local 
government  must  therefore  adopt  a 


sponsorship  policy  that  carefully  creates 
and  vigilantly  maintains  a  nonpublic 
forum  for  its  sponsorship  program. 

Adopting  a  sponsorship  policy  helps 
ensure  not  only  that  a  nonpublic  forum 
is  created  but  that  the  local  government 
issues  consistent  decisions.  Without  a 
policy  to  govern  the  evaluation  and  the 
selection  of  potential  sponsors,  a  local 
government  can  unwittingly  issue  ar- 
bitrary, capricious,  or  conflicting  de- 
cisions." Such  decisions  commonly  do 
not  withstand  legal  challenges."''^ 

A  local  government  can  greatly 
bolster  its  defenses  against  legal  chal- 
lenges by  implementing  a  policy  that 
standardizes  sponsorship  decisions.^' 
The  couns  have  generally  agreed  that 
even  the  most  rudimentary  policy,  if  it 
has  some  reasonable  basis  and  is  con- 
sistently followed,  will  suffice.^ "  Thus  a 
primary  defense  to  legal  challenges  of 
sponsor-related  judgments  is  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  provides  some  measure  of 
guidance  for  sponsorship  decisions. 

Elements  of  a  Model  Policy 

A  model  sponsorship  policy  is  function- 
ally effective,  administratively  efficient, 
and  corporately  consistent.  A  review  of 
the  literature  and  interviews  with  local 
go\'ernment  officials  revealed  five  policy 
elements  that  should  constitute  a  sound 


■  Aesthetic  characteristics  of  the  public 
display  of  sponsorship 

■  Importance  of  the  sponsorship  to  the 
mission  of  Carolina  City/County 

"    Level  of  support  provided  by  the  sponsor 

■  Cooperation  necessary  from  other 
Carolina  City/County  units  to 
implement  the  sponsorship 

■  Inconsistencies  between  Carolina  City/ 
County  policies  and  the  known  policies 
or  practices  of  the  potential  sponsor 

■  Other  factors  that  might  undermine 
public  confidence  in  the  city/county's 
impartiality  or  interfere  with  the 
efficient  delivery  of  city/county  services 
or  operations,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  current  or  potential  conflicts  of  in- 
terest between  the  sponsor  and  Carolina 
City/County  employees,  officials,  or 
affiliates;  and  the  potential  for  the 
sponsorship  to  tarnish  the  city/county's 


standing  among  its  citizens  or  other- 
wise impair  the  ability  of  Carolina  City/ 
County  to  govern  its  citizens 

Permissible  Sponsors  and 
Message  Content 

Sponsorships  on  Carolina  City/County 
property  are  maintained  as  a  nonpublic 
forum.  Carolina  City/County  intends  to 
preserve  its  rights  and  discretion  to  exercise 
full  editorial  control  over  the  placement, 
content,  appearance,  and  wording  of 
sponsorship  affiliations  and  messages. 
Carolina  City/County  may  make 
distinrtions  on  the  appropriateness  of 
sponsors  on  the  basis  of  subject  matter  of 
a  potential  sponsorship  recognition 
message.  Carolina  City/County  will  not 
deny  sponsorship  opportunities  on  the 
basis  of  the  potential  sponsor's  viewpoint. 
Sponsorship  from  an  organization  that  is 
engaged  in  any  of  the  following  activities, 
that  has  a  mission  supporting  any  of  the 


following  subject  matters,  or  that,  in  the 
sole  discretion  and  judgment  of  the 
authorized  representative  of  the 
city/county,  is  deemed  to  be  unsuitable  for 
and  contrary  to  community  standards  of 
appropriateness  for  government 
publications,  shall  be  prohibited  on  any 
Carolina  City/County  property: 

■    Promotion  of  the  sale  or  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  or  promotion  of 
establishments  that  are  licensed  to  sell 
and  primarily  do  sell  alcoholic  beverages, 
including  bars;  provided,  however,  that 
food  service  establishments  or  places  of 
lodging  may  be  authorized  only  when 
the  sale  of  alcohol  is  incidental  to 
providing  food  service  or  lodging 

I    Promotion  of  the  sale  or  consumption 
of  tobacco  products 

I    Promotion  of  the  sale  of  birth  control 
products  or  services 
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sponsorship  policy:  (1)  a  statement  of 
the  jurisdiction's  philosophical  position 
on  sponsorship;  (2)  a  definition  of  terms; 
(3)  an  authority  structure  for  reviewing 
sponsorship  proposals;  (4)  proposal 
review  guidelines;  and  (5)  a  delimitation 
of  acceptable  message  content.^'  (For  a 
sample  policy  using  these  elements,  see 
the  sidebar  on  page  32.) 


The  first  element,  a  statement  of 
philosophical  position,  is  the  vehicle 
by  which  a  local  government  declares 
that  it  will  pursue  or  accept  sponsor- 
ships and  to  what  extent.  This  element 
conveys  a  consistent  message  about 
the  intent  and  the  scope  of  sponsor- 
ships within  government.  The  govern- 
ment may  choose  to  express  in  this 


section  the  types  of  programs  and 
services  for  which  it  will  seek  or  accept 
sponsorships,  its  stance  on  endorse- 
ments of  organizations  or  products, 
and  its  purpose  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
sponsorships.'*-  A  well-written  state- 
ment of  philosophical  position  pro- 
vides the  foundation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  policy. 


■  Commentary,  advocacy,  or  promotion 
of  issues,  candidates,  and  campaigns 
pertaining  to  political  elections 

■  Depiction  in  any  form  of  profanity  or 
obscenity,  or  promotion  of  sexually 
oriented  products,  activities,  or  materials 

■  Promotion  of  the  sale  or  use  of 
firearms,  explosives,  or  other  weapons, 
or  glorification  of  violent  acts 

■  Promotion  or  depiction  of  illegal 
products,  or  glorification  of  illegal 
products,  activities,  or  materials 

Permissible  Recognition  IVIessages 

Sponsorship  recognition  messages  may 
identify  the  sponsor  but  should  not  pro- 
mote or  endorse  the  organization  or  its 
products  or  services.  Statements  that 
advocate,  contain  price  information  or  an 
indication  of  associated  savings  or  value, 
request  a  response,  or  contain  comparative 
or  qualitative  descriptions  of  products, 


services,  or  organizations  will  not  be 
accepted.  Only  the  following  content  will 
be  deemed  appropriate: 

■  The  legally  recognized  name  of  the 
advertising  organization. 

■  The  advertiser's  organizational  slogan 
if  it  identifies  rather  than  promotes 
the  organization  or  its  products  or 
services. 

■  The  advertiser's  product  or  service  line, 
described  in  brief,  generic,  objective 
terms.  Generally  only  one  product  or 
service  line  may  be  identified. 

■  Brief  contact  information  for  the 
advertiser's  organization,  such  as  phone 
number,  address,  or  Internet  website. 
Contact  information  must  be  stated  in  a 
manner  that  avoids  an  implication  of 
urging  the  reader  to  action. 

Carolina  City/County  will  not  make  any 
statements  that  directly  or  indirectly 


advocate  or  endorse  a  sponsor's  organiza- 
tion, products,  or  services. 

No  materials  or  communications, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  print,  video, 
Internet,  broadcast,  or  display  items 
developed  to  promote  or  communicate  the 
sponsorship  using  Carolina  City/County's 
name,  marks,  or  logo,  may  be  issued 
without  written  approval  from  the  Carolina 
City/County  manager  and  attorney 


This  sample  policy  is  available  as  a 
Microsoft  Word  document  at  httpJIncinfo. 
log.  unc.  edu/pubs/electronicversions/pg/ 
pgfal03lkay.pdf. 
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The  second  element  enhances  the 
clarity  of  the  policy  hy  defining  all  the 
ma]or  terms  used  in  the  policy.  The 
definitions  given  should  be  precise  and 
simple  so  that  people  internal  and 
external  to  the  government  can  readily 
understand  the  policy. 

Each  jurisdiction  must  determine 
how  extensively  it  will  defme  terms. 
Some  jurisdictions  will  want  to  define 
every  ambiguous  term  for  maximum 
clarity  and  control  of  interpretation. 
Other  jurisdictions  will  choose  to 
define  only  the  most  significant  terms 
in  order  to  avoid  cumbersome  and 
superfluous  technicalities.  In  either  case 
the  definitions  must  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  distinguish  sponsorship  from 
other  tvpes  of  nontraditional  funding 
and  should  help  ensure  consistent  inter- 
pretations of  key  portions  of  the  policy. 

The  third  element  provides  account- 
ability and  structure  for  review  and 
approval  of  potential  sponsorships.  The 
process  should  follow  clearly  delineated 
steps,  and  the  policy  should  designate 
specific  offices  or  officials  responsible  for 
making  sponsorship  decisions.  A  pos- 
sible practice  offering  maximum  consis- 
tency is  to  designate  a  single  officer  who 
is  responsible  for  re\iewing  and  ap- 
proving all  sponsorship  proposals. '''' 

The  courts  ha\'e  shown  a  tendencv 
to  offer  increased  protection  from  First 
Amendment  challenges  to  jurisdictions 
that  have  a  consistent  organizational 
authorit}'  review  a  proposal  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  sponsor  fits  within 
the  delineated  limits  of  acceptable 
sponsors  and  whether  the  content  of 
the  sponsorship  message  is  appropriate."" 
A  local  government  may  choose  to 
"stratif>'"  the  review-and-approval 
structure,  assigning  more  important  or 
potentially  controversial  sponsorship 
decisions  to  a  higher  review-and- 
approval  authorirs'  within  the  organiza- 
tional structure. "*"  Under  such  a 
structure,  decisions  that  might  be 
politically  controversial  are  made  by 
the  jurisdiction's  manager  or  governing 
board,  in  consultation  with  the  juris- 
diction's legal  counsel.'^" 

Proposal  review  criteria,  the  fourth 
element  of  a  model  policy,  designate  the 
standards  by  which  each  sponsorship 
proposal  will  be  judged.'*  To  maintain 
consistent  and  reliable  decision  making. 


the  criteria  must  be  understood  and 
implemented  similarly  by  every  re- 
\iewing  authority  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion. Examples  of  review  criteria  are  the 
amount  of  support  offered  by  the  spon- 
sor, the  extent  to  which  the  sponsorship 
supports  the  mission  of  the  jurisdiction, 
the  content  of  the  "sponsorship  recogni- 
tion message"  ithe  statement  that  pub- 
licly identifies  the  contributions  of  the 
sponsor  and  associates  the  name  of  the 
sponsor  with  the  name  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment), and  current  or  potential 
conflicts  of  interest. ""^  By  using  consistent 
criteria,  a  jurisdiction  strengthens  the 
designation  of  its  sponsorship  program 
as  a  nonpublic  forum  and  insulates 
itself  from  a  charge  of  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious decisions  by  disgruntled  poten- 
tial sponsors."*" 

A  draft  memorandum  of  under- 
standing that  embodies  the  final  terms 
of  a  sponsorship  relationship  should  be 
included.'"  The  memorandum  should 
state  the  items  of  \alue  given  to  the 
local  go\ernment  by  the  sponsor,  the 
content  and  extent  of  the  sponsorship 
recognition  message,  and  any  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  sponsor- 
ship.'' Such  a  memorandum  helps 
ensure  that  a  potential  sponsor  and  the 
local  government  ha\'e  a  common 
understanding  of  the  terms  of  the 
sponsorship,  and  minimizes  confusion. 

The  fifth  element,  a  statement  on 
subject  matter  and  message  content, 
directly  addresses  a  local  go\ernment"s 
need  to  exercise  discretion  in  choosing 
between  potential  sponsors  while 
protecting  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  its  citizens.  By  clearly  stating  both 
the  impermissible  subject  matters  and 
the  permissible  content  of  messages,  a 
local  government  can  greatly  strengthen 
the  designation  of  its  sponsorship 
program  as  a  nonpublic  forum  and 
thereby  improve  its  abilit}'  to  withstand 
First  .\mendment  challenges. '- 

The  primary  method  for  ensuring 
that  a  local  government's  sponsorship 
policy  falls  within  the  definition  of  a 
nonpublic  forum  is  first  to  identif)-  in 
the  policy  several  subject  matters  that 
are  prohibited  and  then  to  enforce  these 
prohibitions  consistently.''  For 
example,  if  a  local  government  chooses 
not  to  allow  tobacco-related  sponsor- 
ships, it  must  prohibit  sponsors  that 


advocate  tobacco  use  and  those  that 
oppose  tobacco  use.  If  a  local  govern- 
ment desires  to  prohibit  abortion- 
related  sponsors,  it  must  prohibit  pro- 
life  and  pro-choice  sponsors.  The 
prohibited  subject  matters  must  not  be 
vague  or  inconsistently  applied.  In  cases 
in  which  jurisdictions  have  failed  in 
their  clarity  or  consistency,  courts  ha\-e 
held  that  the  governments  intended  to 
open  the  forum  to  indiscriminate 
expressive  activin."  and  thereby  created 
a  designated  public  forum.'"* 

The  controversial  social  issue  of 
abortion  provides  a  useful  example. 
If  a  local  government  chooses  to  avoid 
sponsorships  relating  to  abortion,  it 
must  refuse  all  abortion-related  speak- 
ers and  messages,  regardless  of  their 
position  on  the  issue.  That  is,  it  must 
refuse  to  accept  sponsorships  from  the 
National  Right  to  Life  Committee, 
which  advocates  prohibition  of  abor- 
tion, and  from  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation,  which  advo- 
cates allowance  of  abortion."' 

A  second  method  for  ensuring  that  a 
local  go\ernment  can  create  and  main- 
tain a  nonpublic  forum  for  its  sponsor- 
ship program  is  to  prescribe  strictly  the 
acceptable  language  content  of  spon- 
sorship recognition  messages.  These 
can  take  multiple  forms  but  are  gen- 
erally "spoken"  by  the  local  govern- 
ment in  a  public  announcement,  in  a 
news  conference,  in  a  media  advertise- 
ment, on  a  plaque  or  a  sign,  or  in 
another  public  expression.  Courts  have 
ruled  that,  if  a  local  government 
carefully  controls  the  content  of  such 
messages,  it  will  generally  be  deemed  to 
ha\e  limited  the  content  to  such  a  high 
degree  that  the  government  itself  has 
become  the  speaker,  rather  than  the 
sponsor.'"  When  the  government  is  the 
legally  recognized  speaker,  it  is  freer  to 
control  what  it  will  say  in  its  own  me- 
dium of  expression.  "The  First  Amend- 
ment does  not  prohibit  the  government 
itself  from  speaking,  nor  [does  it]  re- 
quire the  government  to  speak.  Simi- 
larly, the  First  Amendment  does  not 
preclude  the  government  from  exer- 
cising editorial  discretion  over  its  own 
medium  of  expression."'"  Therefore,  if 
a  local  government  takes  steps  to  con- 
trol the  content  of  sponsorship  recogni- 
tion statements,  it  will  strengthen  the 
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status  of  its  sponsorship  program  as  a 
nonpublic  forum  and  protect  its  ability 
to  exercise  discretion  in  choosing 
among  potential  sponsors. 

Conclusion 

A  successful  local  government  sponsor- 
ship program  generates  additional 
revenue  without  jeopardizing  the 
government's  reputation  among  its 
citizens  or  running  afoul  of  their  First 
Amendment  rights.  A  well-crafted 
sponsorship  policy  creates  a  nonpublic 
forum  and  enables  a  local  government 
to  exercise  discretion  in  choosing  be- 
tween potential  sponsors  on  the  basis 
of  subject  matter.  A  prudent  local 
government  may  opt  to  avoid 
accepting  sponsorships  from  social  or 
advocacy-related  groups  entirely. 
Reasonably  chosen  and  consistently 
enforced  policies  that  outline  a  uniform 
method  for  evaluating  and  selecting 
potential  sponsorships,  clearly  identify 
prohibited  sponsors,  and  prescribe  the 
permissible  content  of  a  sponsorship 
recognition  message,  will  create  a 
sponsorship  program  that  is  effective 
and  legally  enforceable.  In  these  ways  a 
local  government  will  be  able  both  to 
protect  its  reputation  and  to  generate 
additional  revenue  through  well-chosen 
sponsorships  and  smartly  crafted  policies. 
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has  explicitly  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  limited  and  designated  public 
forums. 

29.  Ronnie  J.  Fischer,  "What's  in  a  Hamei": 
An  Attempt  to  Resolve  the  "Analytic 
Ambiguity  "  of  the  Designated  and  Limited 
Public  Fora,  107  DICKINSON  Law  Re\'IEW 
639,  646  (2003).  Courts  are  in  considerable 
disarray  in  sorting  out  the  confusion  of 
"designated"  and  "limited"  public  forums.  A 
total  of  si.x  wholly  divergent  treatments  of 
the  distinction  beriveen  designated  and 
limited  public  forums  and  the  standards  of 
review  that  apply  m  each  have  been  identi- 
fied. See  id.  at  657-58. 

30.  See  id.  at  657-59.  Of  the  twelve  circuit 
courts  of  appeal,  six  hold  this  position,  in- 
cluding the  First,  TTiird,  Sixth,  Eighth,  Eleventh, 
and  D.C.  circuit  courts.  Id.  at  658-59.  hi 
contrast,  a  sizeable  minority  of  circuit  courts 
of  appeal  have  held  that  a  limited  public 
forum  is  a  type  of  designated  public  forum, 
and  content-based  regulations  must  merely 
satisfy'  a  "rational  basis"  standard  of  review. 
Id.  at  662.  The  Second,  Fifth,  Seventh,  and 
Ninth  circuits  follow  this  approach.  Id.  Un- 
der this  standard  a  government  may  create  a 
limited  public  forum  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  a  specific  subject  and  allow  only 
speech  relating  to  that  subject,  such  as  when 
a  city  calls  a  public  meeting  to  solicit  com- 
ments on  a  proposed  zoning  ordinance  and 
limits  comments  to  that  subject  alone. 

31.  See  Perry  Educ.  Ass'n,  460  U.S.  at  45. 

32.  See  Rosenberger  v.  Rector  &  Visitors 
of  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  515  U.S.  819,  829  (1995) 
(stating  that  speech  regulations  enacted  in 
nonpublic  forum  are  evaluated  on  rational- 
basis  standard  of  review). 

33.  See  Christ's  Bride  Ministries  v. 
Southeastern  Pa.  Transp.  Auth.,  148  F.3d 
242  (3d.  Cir.  1998);  Lebron  v.  Washington 
Metro.  Area  Transit  Auth.,  749  F.2d  893 
(D.C.  Cir.  1984);  Planned  Parenthood  Ass'n 
V.  Chicago  Transit  Auth.,  "6""  F.2d  1255  (7th 
Cir.  1985). 

34.  Sec  Planned  Parenthood  Ass'n,  767 
F2d  1255. 

35.  See  Lehman  v.  City  of  Shaker  Heights. 
4 1 8  U.S.  298  ( 1 974);  Christ's  Bride 
Ministries,  148  F3d  242;  Planned 
Parenthood  Ass'n,  767  F.2d  1255. 

36.  See  Arkansas  Educ.  Television  Comm'n 
v.  Forbes,  523  U.S.  666  (1998);  Cornelius  v. 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educ.  Fund,  472 
U.S.  788  (1985);  Lehman.  41S  U.S.  298; 
Perry  Educ.  Ass'n,  460  U.S.  37. 

37.  Interviews  with  Shelly  Eason,  Assistant 
County  Attorney,  County  Attorney's  Office, 


"Wake  County,  N.C.,  in  Raleigh  (June  28, 
2000);  Doug  Longhini,  Director,  Community 
Servs.  Dep't,  Wake  County,  N.C.,  in  Raleigh 
(June  14,  2000). 

38.  See  Motor  Vehicle  Mfrs.  Ass'n  of  U.S. 
v.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  463 
U.S.  29(1983). 

39.  See  Christ's  Bride  Mmistries,  148  R3d 
242;  Planned  Parenthood  Ass'n.  767  F.2d 
1255. 

40.  See  Motor  Vehicle  Mfrs.  Ass'n,  463 
U.S.  29. 

41.  AusTR.\uAN  Nat'l  Audit  Office, 
Management  of  Corporate  Sponsorship; 
Can.adian  Council,  Corporate  Partner- 
ship AND  Sponsorship  Policy;  City  of 
Raleigh,  N.C,  R.\leigh  Transit  Authority 
Guidelines  for  Vin'^  l  Wrap  Exterior 
Advertising  (July  2000);  Interviews  with 
Frank  Cope,  Doug  Longhini;  Telephone  In- 
terviews with  Doris  Giesing,  Larry  McAulay; 
Corpor.we  Sponsorship  Policy,  Georgia 
PTA  ToD.w,  June/July  1999;  Independent 

CO.M.MISSION  against  CORRUPTION,  ICAC 

Practical  Guide  to  Corruption  Prevention 
(Sydney,  Austl.:  ICAC,  1996);  N.ational 
Strategic  Alliances  Program,  Effective 
Partnerships;  Queensland  Gov't,  Queens- 
land Govern.ment  Sponsorship  Policy; 
Unpi'ersity  of  Wisc.-Parkside,  Corpor^ate 
Sponsorship  of  Ca.mpus  Events  Policy. 

42.  Corpor.\te  Sponsorship  Policy; 
Interview  with  David  Carter,  Director  of 
Recreation  and  Parks,  Community  Servs. 
Dep't,  Wake  County,  N.C,  in  Raleigh 
(June  13,  2000);  Interview  with  Doug 
Longhini;  Queensland  Gov't,  Queensl.and 
Government  Sponsorship  Policy;  Uni- 
versity' of  Wisc.-Parkside,  Corporate 
Sponsorship  of  Campus  E\'ents  Policy. 

43.  Australian  N.at'l  Audit  Office, 
.Management  of  Corpor.\te  Sponsorship; 
City  of  Raleigh,  N.C,  Raleigh  Transit 
Althority  Guidelines;  Corporate  Spon- 
sorship Policy;  N.ational  Strategic  Alli- 
ances Progra.m,  Effectin'e  Partnerships. 

44.  Hazelwood  Sch.  Dist.  v.  Kuhlmeier, 
484  U.S.  260  (1988);  Lebron  v.  Washington 
Metro.  Area  Transit  Auth.,  749  F.2d  893 
(D.C.  Cir.  1984);  Planned  Parenthood  Ass'n 
V.  Chicago  Transit  Auth.,  76"  F.2d  1255 
(7thCir.^l985l. 

45.  Interview  with  Frank  Cope;  Unix'ERSITY 
OF  Wisc.-Parkside,  Corpor,ate  Sponsorship 
of  Campus  Ex'ents  Policy. 

46.  What  constitutes  a  politically  contro- 
versial sponsorship  warranting  approval  by 
the  governing  board  cannot  be  reduced  to 
abstract  criteria.  Politically  sensitive  de- 
cisions ate  highly  fact  bound  and  community 
sensitive  and  must  therefore  be  entrusted 

to  the  discretion  of  the  local  government 
officials  invoKcd  in  reviewing  sponsorship 
proposals. 

47.  Some  jurisdictions  may  wish  to  include 
the  review-and-approval  authority  structure 
here,  rather  than  as  a  separate  section.  For 
purposes  of  analysis  and  discussion,  these 
sections  are  presented  as  separate  elements. 
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48.  A  jurisdiction  cannot  legally  refuse 
to  associate  with  a  potential  sponsor 
merely  on  the  basis  of  the  sponsor's 
philosophy.  Rather,  the  decision  about 
whether  or  not  to  engage  in  a  sponsorship, 
or  permit  a  given  sponsorship  recognition 
message,  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  aforementioned  proposal  review 
criteria. 

49.  See  Lehman  v.  Cit)'  of  Shaker  Heights, 
418  U.S.  298  (1974);  cf.  Christ's  Bride 
Ministries  v.  Southeastern  Pa.  Transp. 
Auth.,  148  F.3d  242  (3rd  Cir.  1998); 
Planned  Parenthood  Ass'n,  767  F.2d  1255. 

50.  Australian  Nat'l  Audit  Office, 
Man.\ge.\ient  of  Corporate  Sponsorship; 
Canadian  Council,  Corporate  Part>;er- 
SHIP  and  Sponsorship  Policy;  Interviews 
with  David  Cooke,  John  Ruckavina; 
National  Strategic  Alliances  Progr.am, 
Effectfve  Partnerships. 

51.  Canadlvn  Council,  Corporate 
Partnership  and  Sponsorship  Polici'; 
National  Strategic  Alliances  Program, 
Effective  Partnerships;  Queensland 
Government,  Queensl.and  Gonernment 
Sponsorship  Policy;  Unt\ersit'i  of 
Wisc.-Parkside,  Corporate  Sponsorship 
of  Campus  Events  Policy. 

52.  Interview  with  Larry  McAulay; 
Johnson  County,  Kan.,  Johnson  County 
Government  Advertising  Police  and 
Guidelines  (1999). 

53.  Because  this  step  inherently  involves 
making  value  judgments,  it  is  wise  to  in- 
volve the  citizens  and  elected  officials  of  a 
jurisdiction  in  determining  what  subject 
matters  are  inappropriate  for  government 
to  become  involved  with  in  a  given 
communit)'. 

54.  See  Christ's  Bride  Ministries  v. 
Southeastern  Pa.  Transp.  Auth.,  148  E3d 
242  (3d  Cir.  1998);  Lebron  v.  Washington 
Metro.  Area  Transit  Auth.,  7*49  F.2d  893 
(D.C.  Cir.  1984);  Planned  Parenthood 
Ass'n  v.  Chicago  Transit  Auth.,  ~6~  F2d 
1255  (7th  Cir.'"l  985). 

55.  Wanda  Franz,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Life  Committee,  states  that 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  advo- 
cate for  the  promotion  of  a  pro-life  culture 
supported  by  public  policy.  Wanda  Franz, 
Donation  Solicitation  Letter  (Oct.  18, 
2001 ),  available  at  www.nrlc.org/ 
donations.htm  (last  visited  July  7,  2003). 
The  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  states  that  its  core  activities  and 
philosophies  include  advocating  for  laws 
and  policies  that  permit  safe  abortions  and 
eliminating  restrictions  on  safe  abortion. 
International  Planned  Parenthood 
Fed'n,  Strategic  Plan — Vision  2000 
(London:  IPPF,  1992). 

56.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klu\  Klan  v. 
Curators  of  the  Univ.  of  Mo.,  203  F.3d 
1085  (8th  Cir.  2000). 

57.  Muir  v.  Alabama  Educ.  Television 
Comm'n,  668  E2d  1033,  1044  (5th  Cir. 
1982). 
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School  Welcomes  New  Faculty 

Willow  S.  Jacobson  joined  the 
School  faculty  in  August 
2003  as  assistant  professor  of 
public  administration  and  government, 
specializing  in  human  resource  man- 
agement, organizational  theory,  and 
public  management.  Earlier  she  taught 
in  the  Master  of  Public  Administration 
Program  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut. Jacobson  also  has  worked  on  the 
Government  Performance  Project  and 
the  New  Jersey  Initiative  at  the  Alan  K. 
Campbell  Institute  of  the  Ma.xwell 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs, 
Syracuse  University,  and  she  has  as- 
sisted state  governments  in  California 
and  Oregon  with  strategic  planning  for 
community  collaboratives.  She  holds  a 
B.S.  and  an  M.S. PA.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  and  a  Ph.D.  in  public 
administration  from  the  Maxwell 
School. 

Jonathan  Q.  Morgan  joined  the 
School  facultv'  in  August  2003  as  in- 
structor in  public  administration  and 
government,  specializing  in  state,  local, 
and  regional  economic  development. 
Before  coming  to  the  School,  he  worked 
for  Regional  Technology  Strategies, 
Inc.,  an  economic  and  workforce  devel- 
opment consulting  firm  in  Carrboro, 
North  Carolina.  He  also  has  served  as 
director  of  economic  policy  and  research 
for  the  N.C.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  research  and  policy  director  for  the 
N.C.  Institute  of  Minorit)'  Economic 
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Development.  Morgan  holds  a  B.A.  in 
economics  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  an  M.P.A.  from  Clark 
Atlanta  University  and  is  completing  a 
Ph.D.  in  public  administration  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  His  disserta- 
tion, which  is  being  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  focuses  on 
the  role  of  regional  industry  clusters  in 
urban  economic  development. 

Carl  W.  Stenberg  joined  the  School 
faculty  in  September  2003  as  professor 
of  public  administration  and  govern- 
ment, specializing  in  public  leadership. 
Previously  Stenberg  was  dean  and 
professor  of  government  and  public 
administration  at  the  Yale  Gordon 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of 
Baltimore.  He  also  has  served  as 
distinguished  professor  and  director 
of  the  Weldon  Cooper  Center  for 
Public  Service,  University  of  Virginia, 
and  as  executive  director  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  located  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  The  council  is  a 
national  public  interest  group  and 
nonpartisan  research  and  service 
agency  representing  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
all  state  governments.  Stenberg  holds 
a  B.A.  from  Allegheny  College  and  an 
M.PA.  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany.  He  has 
extensive  research  and  publishing  ex- 
perience and  currently  serves  as  chair 
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Jesse  L.  White  Jr. 


of  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Public  Administration. 

Jesse  L.  White,  Jr.,  joined  the  School 
faculty  in  April  2003  as  adjunct  pro- 
fessor, specializing  in  community  eco- 
nomic development.  He  comes  to  the 
school  from  a  nine-year  presidential 
appointment  as  federal  cochair  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  commission  is  a 
federal-state  partnership  working  to 
bring  economic  development  opportu- 
nities to  more  than  400  mountain 
communities  in  thirteen  states.  Before 
his  work  with  the  commission.  White 
was  executi\'e  director  of  the  Research 
Triangle  Park-based  Southern  Growth 
Policies  Board.  He  holds  a  B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  an  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Sussex,  England, 
and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

School  Completes  Challenge 

Thanks  to  the  contributions  of 
clients,  friends,  and  supporters 
of  the  School  of  Government, 
including  counties,  municipalities,  and 
professional  organizations  across  the 
state,  on  June  30,  2003,  the  Institute  of 
Government  Foundation  exceeded  its 
landmark  Knapp  Challenge  fund-raising 
goal  of  $1  million!  Matching  gifts, 
pledges,  and  in-kind  donations  totaling 
Si.  13  million  were  received  over  the 
rwo-year  campaign. 


The  Foundation  offers  its  deepest 
thanks  to  all  who  contributed  to  this 
great  accomplishment.  Meeting  the 
challenge  was  by  far  the  biggest  hurdle 
in  reaching  the  School's  $4  million  fund- 
raising  goal  for  an  expanded  and  reno- 
vated building.  More  than  $3  million 
has  been  raised  to  date,  and  the  dean, 
faculr>-,  and  staff  look  forward  to  achie\-e- 
ment  of  the  final  goal.  The  dollars  raised 
are  helping  complete  construction  and 
purchase  furnishings,  equipment,  and 
landscaping  not  covered  by  state  and 
university  appropriations.  The  building 
is  expected  to  open  for  classes  in  Jan- 
uary 2004. 

Gifts  to  the  building  fund  still 
are  gratefully  accepted,  and  a  limited 
number  of  naming  opportunities  are 
available.  Send  gifts  to  the  lOG 
Foundation — Capital  Improvement, 
CB#  3330  Knapp  Building,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599-3330.  For  infor- 
mation, call  (919)  966-9780  or  962- 
8477,  or  visit  the  School's  website  at 
wwvv.sog.unc.edu. 

Knapp  Building  Renamed 

Charlotte  Observer  columnist 
Jack  Betts  once  observed  of 
John  Lassiter  Sanders,  "He  has 
quietly  and  steadily  influenced  public 
life,  informed  public  debate  and 
enriched  the  public's  appreciation  of 
North  Carolina.  He  did  not  come 
to  the  task  with  a  personal  agenda. 
Instead  he  came  to  it  with  a  scholar's 
curiosity,  a  perfectionist's  style  and 
a  sense  of  time  and  place  about 
North  Carolina." 

With  pleasure  the  School  of  Govern- 
ment announces  a  special  honor  for  and 
tribute  to  Sanders,  who,  as  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Government,  helped 
shape  its  growth  and  direction  and 
who  continues  to  be  an  unparalleled 
resource,  mentor,  and  educator  in  the 
public  service  arena.  With  the  S2  mil- 
lion raised  through  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  Knapp  Challenge,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Knapp  Foundation  and 
the  Trustees  of  The  Universitv'  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  generously 
have  agreed  to  recognize  Sanders's  long 


and  extraordinary  service  to  the  Insti- 
tute, the  University,  and  North  Carolina 
by  renaming  the  expanded  home  of  the 
School  of  Government  the  Knapp- 
Sanders  Building. 

As  director  of  the  Institute  for  twent)'- 
four  years  (1962-73  and  1979-92), 
Sanders  demonstrated  clear  vision  and 
an  unwavering  commitment  to  high 
standards.  The  results  of  his  remarkable 
tenure  are  evident  in  the  continuing 
success  of  the  Institute  and  the  recent 
creation  of  the  School  of  Government, 
which  now  houses  the  Institute.  In  1962, 
when  Sanders  first  became  director,  the 
Institute  had  nineteen  facult)'  members. 
Under  his  guidance  and  the  continued 
leadership  of  the  current  dean,  \lichael 
R.  Smith,  the  faculty  has  grown  to 
forty-three.  They  and  a  support  staff  of 
sixty  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
courses,  projects,  and  research  that  ad- 
dress local  government  law,  economics, 
public  finance,  public  management  and 
administration,  environmental  law, 
public  dispute  resolution,  planning, 
information  technology  management, 
economic  development,  civic  education, 
and  social  services. 

For  forty-seven  years,  the  Knapp 
Building  has  been  a  center  of  public 
activity,  learning,  and  reference  for 
public  officials  across  North  Carolina. 
With  the  Knapp-Sanders  Building 
nearing  completion,  the  School  looks 
forward  to  building  on  the  foundations 
laid  by  Albert  Coates,  Sanders,  Henry 
Lewis,  and  Smith  to  promote  efficient 
and  effective  public  service  that  im- 
proves the  lives  of  all  North  Carolinians. 

A  plaque  to  be  mounted  on  the 
building  when  it  is  complete  will  read 
as  follows: 


Knapp-Sanders  Building 

Constructed  in  195b. 

Renovated  and  expanded  in  2003. 

Named  in  honor  of 

Philanthropist  and  Publisher 

Joseph  Palmer  Knapp 

and 

Educator  and  Institute  of 

Government  Director 

John  Lassiter  Sanders 


— Ann  Cary  Simpson 
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Off  the  Press 


Research  Methods 
for  PubHc  Administrators 

Elizdbethatin  O'SnUivan.  Gary  R.  Rdssel. 

and  Maureen  Benier 

Fourth  edition,  June  2003  •  $76.50* 

Published  by  Longman  Pubhshers 


RESEARCH 
METHODS 


Arrest,  Search,  and  Investigation 
in  North  Carohna 

Robert  L.  Farh 

Third  edition  •  Forthcoming  Fall  2003 

Please  contact  our  office  for 

sales  information. 


Accountabihty  in 

Local  Government-Nonprofit 

Relationships 

Gordon  P.  Whttaker,  Margaret  F.  Henderson. 

and  Fydian  Altman-Saiier 

2003  •  $16.95* 

Published  by  the  International 

City/County  Management  Association, 

IQ  Report.  May  2003 


Offers  an  abundance  of  examples  to  illustrate  methods, 
and  gives  step-by-step  instructions  for  common  research 
techniques,  providing  a  sound  foundation  in  model 
building,  research  design,  measurement,  and  sampling. 
Contains  a  statistical  section  focusing  on  correct  use  and 
interpretation  of  commonly  used  statistics,  including 
linear  regression.  Intended  to  develop  effective,  efficient 
research  skills  among  future  public  administrators  so  that 
they  will  be  better  policy  makers  and  good  administrators. 
Includes  Internet  surveys  interspersed  throughout  the  text,  and  "Problems  for 
Fiomework  and  Discussion"  and  "Disk  Work"  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Discusses  federal  constitutional  law  and  North  Carolina 
statutory  law  affecting  the  authority  to  arrest,  search, 
obtain  confessions,  and  conduct  lineups.  Explains  how  to 
prepare  and  execute  search  warrants,  nontestimonial 
identification  orders,  and  administrative  inspection 
warrants.  Discusses  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal  trials. 
Contains  summaries  of  appellate  cases  on  arrest,  search 
and  seizure,  confessions,  lineups,  etc.  Designed  for  new 
and  experienced  law  enforcement  officers  and  lawyers. 
Includes  an  index. 

The  third  edition  includes  legislati\'e  changes  enacted  through  the  2002  session 
of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  with  case  law  through  December  2002. 


Provides  a  framework  for  local  governments  to  develop 
their  own  answers  to  such  questions  as  How  can  your 
local  government  hold  nonprofits  accountable  for  delivery 
of  services  paid  for  with  public  funds?  How  can  attention 
to  accountability  help  improve  public  services  and  fiscal 
integrity?  Useful  for  local  government  officials  and  others 
invoked  in  nonprofit-government  relationships. 


Recent  Publications 


Annexation  Law  in  North  Carolina: 
Volume  l-General  Topics 

Dai'id  M.  Laiurence 
2003  •  S40.00* 

Reporting  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
in  North  Carolina 

Janet  Mason 

Second  edition,  2003  •  S9.00* 

Ineffective  Assistance  of  Counsel  Claims 
in  North  Carolina  Criminal  Cases 
Jessica  Smith 
2003  •  $29.00* 


ORDERING      INFORMATION 

Subscribe  to  Popular  Government  and  receive  the  next 
three  issues  for  $20.00* 

Write  to  the  Publications  Sales  Office,  School  of  Government, 
CB#  3330,  UNC  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3330 

Telephone  (919)966-4119 

Fax  (919)962-2707 
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